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The Annual Meeting 


Ninety year milestone reached 


with interest 


in professional 


problems and issues widespread 


Bis first session of the Ninetieth 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association saw the introduc- 
tion of most official business which 
the Representative Assembly would 
be called upon to consider. The ses- 
sion convened in the Terrace Casino 
of the Morrison Hotel at 2:30 p.m. 
Tuesday December 28, 1943. Previ- 
ously, at 10 a.m., the three governing 
committees had held sessions at which 
final committee consideration was 
given to reports before they were to 
be presented to the assembly. 

Official action on these reports fol- 
lowed at the third and fifth general 
sessions held Wednesday p.m., De- 
cember 29, and Thursday a.m., De- 
cember 30, respectively. 

Meantime, on Wednesday morning, 
meetings of the Division delegations 
were held, the business which had 
been presented at the first general 
session Tuesday afternoon was taken 
under consideration, and the various 
delegations determined what action 
they would propose or support. These 
Division delegate meetings served also 
for the clearing of delegate creden- 
tials, so that with the report of the 
credentials committee that 453 dele- 
gates were certified, presented by 
Chairman F. C. Thomas, of York- 
ville, at the Wednesday afternoon 
session, the Representative Assembly 
was prepared to take official action. 


Reports of Governing Committees 


The reports of the three govern- 
ing committees — Legislation, Public 
Relations, and Finance—as amended 
and adopted appear in this issue of IL- 
Linors Epucation.' The report of the 
Public Relations Committee, embrac- 
ing both Platform and Resolutions, 
as well as the Program of Public Re- 
lations, came in for numerous changes 
in the first two of these divisions, 
some in the nature of additions, others 
intended to rephrase or make more 
specific in reference ideas already in- 
corporated. These changes are all in- 


4See Program of Legislation, page 150; Public 
Relations, page 155; Budget, page 149. 
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Retired with honor 
after thirty’ years 
service as Treasurer 


CHARLES McINTOSH 


corporated in the text as published in 
this issue of the journal. 


A comparison of the Legislative 
Program presented and adopted this 
year with that adopted last year re- 
veals the omission of a number of 
items made possible by the enact- 
ment of legislation by the Sixty-third 
General Assembly. Additions and 
amendments resulting from both com- 
mittee and assembly action may be 
summarized as follows: 

They recommend the enactment of 
legislation, respectively : 

1. To require an adequate minimum an- 
nual salary for the teachers in Illinois 

2. To encourage the preservation, forma- 
tion, and expansion of unit districts 

3. To provide for legal recognition of 
kindergatens and junior colleges in the com- 
mon school program and to provide State 
aid therefor 

4. To provide adequate support for the 
education of all types of children in State 
institutions 

5. To provide that unit systems be al- 
lowed a tax levy limit (without referen- 
dum) of at least $2.00 for educational pur- 
poses or State equalization based upon the 
maximum educational rate limit now al- 
lowed without referendum 
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6. Opposed any legislation which would 
substitute the present Social Security pro- 
gram for the Illinois Teacher Retirement 
systems 


Two new items relating to the fi- 
nancing and administration of Chi- 
cago schools recommend respectively : 

Legislation amending the law so as to 
permit the organization and maintenance of 
colleges 

Legislation providing for an elected board 
of education, the members of which shall be 
subject to recall 


In presenting the report of the 
Committee on Finance, Dr. Edward 
H. Stullken, chairman, pointed out 
certain budgetary adjustments for the 
current year made necessary by the 
operation of the new Division of 
Teacher Welfare and certain changes 
for the 1944-’45 fiscal year in con- 
formity to the employes salary sched- 
ule. This schedule together with the 
committee recommendations relative 
to regulations governing expense ac- 
counts, to functions and duties of the 
Treasurer, to the inauguration of the 
Division of Teacher Placement, and 
to despository banks were also made 
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a part of the committee’s formal re- 
port. The budget as adopted is repro- 
duced in this issue of ILtrno1s Epv- 
CATION, with only the larger items 
of appropriation and expenditure in- 
cluded. The completely itemized 
budget, however, is available for ex- 
amination by any member at the head- 
quarters office. 


Special Committees 

Two special committees reported: 
The Committee on Kindergarten 
Legislation and the Committe on 
Teacher Welfare. Mr. K. D. Waldo, 
chairman of the Committee on Kin- 
dergarten Legislation presented the 
report of that committee, which com- 
mended the Legislative Committee 
for including in its current report a 
recommendation for state aid for kin- 
dergarten pupils, and proposed that 
having achieved its purpose the com- 
mittee be discontinued. The following 
recommendations were made a part 
of the report, as adopted : 

1. That both flat grants and equalization 
assistance for kindergartens be provided 

2. That the minimum age of counting at- 
tendance by pupils be set at one year below 
the age when entrance into the elementary 
school is permitted 

3. That computations for attendance units 
be based upon half-day sessions to conform 
with the customary kindergarten programs 

4. That teachers of kindergarten pupils 
be required to hold kindergarten-primary 
certificates 

5. That state aid grants be approved only 
when kindergartens meet standards of rec- 
ognition to be formulated by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 

The entire text of the report of the 
Committee on Teacher Welfare as 
presented by the committee’s chair- 
man, Dr. J. W. Carrington, and 
adopted will be reproduced in the Feb- 
ruary issue of ILLINoIs Epucation. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The Chicago Division presented 
two proposals to amend the I.E.A. 
Constitution, which originated with 
the committee on rules of that Divi- 
sion. One proposal would have provid- 
ed three alternative methods of amend- 
ing the Constitution of the association. 
The other in addition to offering 
clarifying amendments to Article IV 
—Membership, would have moved up 
by $1.00 the upper limit of the salary 
bases on which dues are scaled. The 
proposals were not approved. 


Nomination and Election 


The following slate of officers was 
elected : 
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President, Edward H. Stullken, Chicago; 
chairman of the Finance Committee and 
member of the Executive Committee, George 
Voshall, Pittsfield ; first vice-president, Ray 
McIntosh, Decatur; second vice-president, 
Paul Grigsby, Granite City; third vice- 
president, E. H. Mellon, Champaign. 

Member of the State Teachers Examin- 
ing Board, Monroe Melton, superintendent 
of schools, Normal; L. V. Morgan, county 
superintendent of schools, Wheaton. 

Teachers Reading Circle Board: Russell 
Malan, superintendent of schools, Harris- 
burg; Paul Chance, county superintendent 
of schools, Salem; Victor Sheppard, county 
superintendent of schools, Jacksonville; F. 
L. Burns, county superintendent of schools, 
Galena. 

Pupils Reading Circle Board: Lester Bu- 
ford, superintendent of schools, Mount Ver- 
non; L. A. Tuggle, county superintendent 
of schools, Danville. 

N.E.A. Director for Illinois (subject to 
the National Education Association proce- 
dures at the convention next June and 
July), Miss Susan Scully, Chicago. 


Report of N.E.A. Director 


Mr. John Thalman, N.E.A. Di- 
rector for Illinois, reported briefly on 
the 1943 winter meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, which has become known as 
the “convention never held.” He 
stressed the voluntary character of 
the action of the administrators in 
cancelling their convention and the 
subsequent publication of the “Official 
Report,” the latter made possible by 
the fact that all those that had been 
invited to appear on the various pro- 
grams were urged to submit their 
manuscripts. 


Mr. Thalman announced the re- 
gional meetings of the A.A.S.A. 
planned for this winter in lieu of one 
centrally located convention. Five 
such meetings will be held, the one 
involving the Great Lakes area in 
Chicago on February 28 and 29 and 
March 1, with the Palmer House and 
the Morrison Hotel as headquarters 
hotels. 


The streamlined convention of of- 
ficial delegates which was held in In- 
dianapolis in the summer of 1943 the 
director credited with several con- 
structive pieces of work: 


A complete report of the progress of the 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund compaign, 
goal of which is a $600,000 emergency fund 
to be used at such times and places in the 
protection of the schools and the profession 
as those in authority may find advisable.1 

The establishment of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, to consist of 
twelve professional educators representing 


1A complete report of the progress of the War 
and Peace Fund and Tenure Defense Fund cam- 
paigns in Illinois will be found on page 152 ff. of 
this issue. 
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all areas of instruction from the primary 
school through the graduate school, these 
to be appointed by the executive committee 
of the N.E.A. 

Practically unanimous support of S. 637, 
the bill providing $300,000,000 annually in 
support of common school education, with 
the stipulation that there shall not be Fed- 
eral control. 

Initiation of a campaign to increase 
N.E.A. memberships by at least 50 per- 
cent, with a national goal of 330,000 and 
an Illinois goal of 20,000 members, as one 
means of increasing N.E.A. revenue, to- 
gether with preliminary discussion regard- 
ing increase in membership dues. 

In conclusion Mr. Thalman dis- 
cussed arrangements for the 1944 


summer convention to be heki at 


Pittsburgh July 4 to 7, with head- 
quarters at the William Penn Hotel 
and business sessions at the Civic 
Center. “Undoubtedly the business 
sessions to be held at Pittsburgh in 
July will be highly important ones,” 
said Mr. Thalman concluding his re- 
port. “It is very vital to the school 
people of the Nation that all delegates 
be present and it is vital to the best 
interest of Illinois that we have our 
full quota of delegates present.” 


The sessions held Tuseday evening 
and Wednesday evening—the second 
and fourth—offered respite from the 
consideration of official business. Dr. 
Edward H. Stullken, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, to whose offi- 
cial lot fell responsibility for arrange- 
ments for the program of the Nine- 
tieth Annual Meeting, presided at the 
opening of the second general session. 

Platform guests were: 

Major Arthur Vincent, in charge of Pre- 
Induction Training of the Sixth Service 
Command; R. C. Moore, former Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation; and the following past-presidents 
of the association: K. D. Waldo, Aurora; 
B. F. Shafer, Freeport; W. P. Morgan, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb; Orville T. Bright, Lake Bluff; 
Susan Scully, Chicago; Hon. Vernon L. 
Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn. 

The session Tuesday evening gave 
the delegates and others in attendance 
an opportunity to hear two addresses 
—that of President Handlin and an- 
other by one of the two guest speakers 
to appear on the convention program, 
Captain Andrew Holt, Public Rela- 
tions Officer in the Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, both of which are sum- 
marized below. 


President’s Address 
President Handlin briefly reviewed 
the accomplishments of the IL.E.A.’s 
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“Ninety Years of Service,” conclud- 
ing with the warning that “the per- 
petuity of these services can be as- 
sured only by a strong state-wide 
professional organization.” He plead 


for “continued recognition of the 
strength that comes from co-opera- 
tion” and warned that “we must 
achieve a new appreciation of the im- 
portance of universal free education 
in order that our personal rights, our 
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political liberties, and our representa- 
tive institutions may survive.” He sug- 
gested adoption of the slogan, “Every 
teacher an active participant in edu- 
cational planning,” and urged that the 
idea be implemented in 1944 by “a 
plan of unified membership under 
which we shall each belong to the 
whole profession, and not to just a 
part of it.” 

Mr. Handlin spoke in behalf of the 
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two emergency funds to which IIli- 
nois teachers are being asked to con- 
tribute—the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund and the I.E.A. Tenure Defense 
Fund—and urged 100 percent mem- 
bership in the two organizations. He 
said : 


. .. I have the conviction that few edu- 
cators and teachers would hesitate to join 
this association and help support and pro- 
mote it if they realized the extent to which 
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A Part of the 800 Persons Who Attended the Annual Banquet 


they are already debtor to it. It is not a 
question of whether a teacher should or 
should not be an active member of the IlIli- 
nois Education Association, or the National 
Education Association—such membership is 
an obligation. 


President Handlin presented nu- 
merous educational problems of the 
day, among them those attendant 
upon the present emphasis'in our high 
schools and colleges upon pre-induc- 
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tion courses and training for war in- 
dustries made necessary by the emer- 
gency. He declared, “The crucial 
factor in war is manpower, and the 
value of manpower is determined by 
education,” and urged that students 
be given the opportunity and the 
guidance to make intelligent choices 
from the various service divistons and 
training opportunities which are open 
to them. 
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President Handlin looked hope- 
fully to the recovery of the values of 
liberal education with the winning of 
the war. He said: 

. . . Because we must preserve the values 
of fundamental liberal education, we hope 
that this change of emphasis may be 
only temporary. Specialized training is not 
enough. Intelligence and training must be 
coupled, and to them must be added a demo- 
cratic mindedness. . . . Democracy will al- 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Higher Education 
Ys, Whnois 


ae program of higher educa- 
tion is carried on by a diverse group 
of public and private institutions. In 
addition to the state-supported uni- 
versity, five state-supported teachers 
colleges ; one local, publicly supported 
teachers college and twelve public 
junior colleges, there are also five pri- 
vately supported universities, thirty 
independent liberal arts colleges, 
thirty-four professional and techno- 
logical schools, two private teachers 
colleges, two private normal schools, 
and ten private junior colleges. This 
makes a total of nineteen publicly sup- 
ported institutions and eighty-three 
privately supported institutions of 
higher education. 


An All-Illinois Program Needed 

Progress in higher education from 
the point of view of the State as a 
whole depends upon the development 
of co-operation among these institu- 
tions in the over-all planning of their 
programs. Only such co-operation can 
insure more efficient use of the re- 
sources of the State, public and pri- 
vate, in meeting the needs of the State 
and the region. It was recognition of 
this need which led the University of 
Illinois to initiate the program of co- 
operative study among the several in- 
stitutions of the State which was car- 
ried on despite limited available funds 
during 1938 and 1939. 

In the study of their own program, 
committees of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are stressing the 
importance of examining every aspect 
of the university's activities to deter- 
mine whether they are really prepar- 
ing students for living today and to- 
morrow or are tending to cling to 
practices, ideas, and ideals of earlier 
centuries. Similar committees of the 
faculties of most of the other institu- 
tions of higher education in the State 
are looking critically at their own pro- 
grams with the same purpose in mind. 

More than ever before, there is 
needed a means of co-ordinating all 
of these studies into what might be 
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regarded as an all-Illinois program 
for higher education. It may be hoped 
that the Commission to Study Higher 
Education in the State of Illinois 
which was authorized by the 1943 
Legislature will make its contribu- 
tion in this direction. 


Discernible Post-W ar Trends 

Impossible as it may be to foresee 
with complete assurance what the 
postwar period will bring, there are 
many things which can already be 
predicted with regard to it. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to prophesy certain 
occupational trends which suggest 
needed modifications in the programs 
of Illinois institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

For example, the University of IIli- 
nois has already foreseen the need 
for new programs of research and 
education growing out of the develop- 
ments in air transportation, which 
have been so greatly stimulated by the 
war. It has already secured the legis- 
lation and the preliminary funds 
through which it has been possible 
to purchase the land near the Uni- 
versity on which will be located a 
modern airport together with appro- 
priate facilities for research and 
teaching. 

This program will have wide rami- 
fications. For example, the programs 
of the public schools of the State will 
be modified by the influence of de- 
veloping air transportation. This will 
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call for appropriate changes in the 
education of teachers for the public 
schools. The university recently held 
its first conference with high-school 
principals and superintendents of 
schools to discuss the probable future 
needs in this area. 

Again, the medical school of the 
University looks forward to the need 
for increased numbers of physicians 
and others in public health and in ad- 
ministrative and service activities. It 
points out that an estimated 1400 
counties in the United States have no 
salaried health officer. It foresees need 
for sub-professional training pro- 
grams for physiotherapists, laboratory 
technicians, X-ray technicians, and 
optometrists. It has already inaugu- 
rated a course in occupational therapy. 

Another need is for high-standard 
nurses’ training programs. A short- 
age of psychiatric, orthopaedic, and 
public-health nurses exists now and 
will exist after the war. Furthermore 
there is an equally serious shortage 
of those who are qualified to prepare 
this personnel. These are only ex- 
amples. Many others could be cited. 

The University of Illinois and 
many other institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the State are looking for- 
ward to making greater and more di- 
rect contributions to the continuous 
education growth of adults through- 
out the State. 

There is already need for increased 
emphasis on making understandable 
and usable the findings of research 
and experimentation in all of the 
many areas which touch upon the gen- 
eral or individual welfare. Such pro- 
grams will be carried forward through 
extension teaching, through ‘the or- 
ganization and encouragement of bet- 
ter programs of public education, and 
through other forms of public service. 





A SYMPOSIUM ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


On this and the following pages are presented three articles setting 
forth the problems and responsibilities and needs of higher education 
in Illinois. Dean Benner speaks for the state university; Dr. Jensen, for 
the public junior college; and Dr. Yakel for the independent college. 
The fourth article of the symposium as would be expected was to have 
dealt with the state teachers college. Preparation of this fourth article 
was necessarily delayed, and so it will appear in a later issue of ILLINOIS 


EDUCATION. 
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The kinds of service which for many 
years have been rendered to the farm- 
ers of Illinois through the univer- 
sity’s program of agriculture exten- 
sion offer a good illustration of what 
other departments of the State’s in- 
stitutions of higher education may 
wish to undertake. 

The studies of committees at a 
number of Illinois colleges and uni- 
versities indicate a need for new em- 
phasis upon research in areas related 
to the social and educational problems 
of the State. This does not mean any 
reduction in emphasis upon research 
in the sciences and technology. Rather 
it implies that research in other im- 
portant areas should be brought to an 
equally high level. 

Another of the needs of higher ed- 
ucation in which many Illinois col- 
leges and universities are interested 
is that of making higher education 
available to a larger proportion of 
those who have the aptitude to profit 
by it. It is estimated that more than 
half of those who could profit by 
higher education do not now have the 
opportunity, largely for economic 
reasons. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board estimates that an increase in 
enrollments in junior colleges and 
two-year technical institutes of more 
than 600 percent would not be exces- 
sive and that an increase of at least 
25 percent should be expected in pro- 
grams conducted above the second- 
year-college level. Such _ increases 
would give added stimulus to im- 
provement of the guidance services 
available in the institutions of higher 
education of the State. 


A New Impetus to Higher 
Education 

Higher education has reason to be 
proud of the extraordinary adjust- 
ments which the American people 
made so rapidly and with such rela- 
tive ease in the weeks before and after 
Pearl Harbor. Contrast them with the 
less successful adjustments which 
were made in 1917-'18 and one sees 
evidence of the tremendous contribu- 
tion which American elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education have 
made in the intervening years to the 
ability of the Nation to deal effectively 
with its greatest emergencies. The 
war will give a new impetus to higher 
education in Illinois and throughout 
the country as a basic means of insur- 
ing the future welfare of the State and 
Nation. 
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The Public Junior 
College in Illinois 


By FRANK A. JENSEN 


0. of the most significant events in 
the history of education during the 
present century has been the develop- 
ment of the junior college. 

The first public junior college in 
the United States was established in 
the Joliet township high-school dis- 
trict in Joliet, Illinois, in 1902, under 
the leadership of J. Stanley Brown, 
at that time the superintendent of the 
Joliet Township High School. Mr. 
Brown was no doubt influenced by 
the educational philosophy of Dr. 
William Rainey Harper, the first 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago. The present Chicago College 
Plan seems to be built upon the same 
philosophy of educational organiza- 
tion. 

As an educational unit, the junior 
college has three major objectives: 
(a) college preparation, to prepare 
for advanced work at the senior col- 
lege, university or professional school 
level; (b) general education, to round 
out and complete the period of general 
education for some students who can 
not undertake senior college work; 
(c) terminal education, to give train- 
ing of a vocational nature to other 
students designed to equip them for 
immediate entrance into adulthood. 

At the present time there are 
twelve public junior colleges in IIli- 
nois—six in Chicago, counting the 
three evening junior colleges, and six 
outside of the city of Chicago. At 
present the legality of maintaining 
more than one public junior college 
in Chicago is being tested in the 
courts.* 

The six public junior colleges in 
Illinois outside of Chicago are: the 
Joliet Junior College, at Joliet; the 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 


*Judge Jarecki, of the Cook County Court, re- 
cently handed down a decision in support of the 
existing arrangement. 
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at LaSalle; the Morton Junior Col- 
lege, at Cicero; the Thornton Junior 
College, at Harvey; the Lyons Junior 
College, at LaGrange; and the Cen- 
tralia Junior College, at Centralia. 

A public junior college was organ- 
ized in the Proviso township high- 
school district at Maywood in 1935 
but it was discontinued in 1936 be- 
cause of the district’s inability to fi- 
nance it. The public junior college or- 
ganized in the Maine township high- 
school district at Des Plaines in 1938, 
was discontinued in 1942, also be- 
cause of the district’s inability to sup- 
port it. 


High School Districts Pioneered 

All public junior colleges in Illinois 
outside of Chicago were organized by 
township high-school districts in con- 
nection with their high schools. None 
was organized in any of the unit 
school systems in downstate Illinois. 

The only school units that have had 
enough funds to support a junior col- 
lege from their regular tax levy are a 
few of the township high-school dis- 
tricts in northern Illinois. The tuition 
paid by junior college students has 
covered only part of the cost; the re- 
mainder has had to come out of tax 
collections based on the regular, au- 
thorized high-school tax rate. One 
public junior college, however, has 
made no tuition charge for students 
living in the school district in which 
it was organized. 

The Centralia township high-school 
district voted to levy a twenty-five 
cent tax on each $100 assessed valu- 
ation for support of the junior college 
when it was organized by the district 
in 1940. This tax levy subsequently 
was declared illegal, as the outcome 
of a tax objection suit filed by two 
railroads. Until 1943 there was no 
legal authorization of such a tax rate. 
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Before 1937 the public junior col- 
leges in Illinois outside of Chicago 
were organized and developed in the 
absence of any state legislative sanc- 
tion. Their development can well be 
attributed to the educational leader- 
ship in these township high-school 
districts. They are the product of local 
planning and leadership, more or less 
standardized by accrediting require- 
ments of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The junior colleges in Illinois in 
the early years were geared to give 
the first two years of college work, 
but they have developed into People’s 
Colleges with a dual purpose, namely, 
training those who plan to complete 
their formal education in junior col- 
lege and preparing those who plan to 
go on to the senior college. 

Too much cannot be said for the 
educational programs developed and 
evolved in these township high-school 
districts over the last quarter of a 
century. Many districts had the vi- 
sion, but funds were not available. In 
two districts the vision was imple- 
mented by the organization of junior 
colleges, but the vision was “dimmed 
out” because of lack of funds. 

The Junior College Act of 1937 
gave authority to existing school dis- 
tricts to establish junior colleges, and 
legalized all junior colleges in exist- 
ence in Illinois when the Act was 
passed. This Act, however, made no 
provision for financing junior col- 
leges. 


Need of State Financial Aid 

Reference has been made to the 
legal difficulties encountered by the 
Centralia township high-school dis- 
trict, when in 1940 it levied a special 
tax for the support of its junior col- 
lege. In 1943 an amendment to the 
law of 1937 authorized a school dis- 
trict by a referendum vote to levy 
thirty-five cents per $100 assessed 
valuation for educational purposes 
and fifteen cents for building pur- 
poses in support of a junior college. 
The Centralia district promptly took 
advantage of this legislation and car- 
ried by a six-to-one vote a referendum 
on the proposal to levy at the thirty- 
five cent educational rate. 

The Jaw as it now stands makes the 
future of junior colleges in Illinois 
the responsibility of the local school 
districts. Most school districts now 
have all they can do financially to 
support their elementary and high 
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schools. Permissive legislation which 
suggests that local districts do the im- 
possible does not solve the problem 
of the junior college in Illinois. High 
schools came to be recognized as a 
part of the Illinois school system by 
the general distribution of State funds 
only last year, when the General As- 
sembly appropriated $2.00 per capita 
for each high-school student in aver- 
age daily attendance. More ample pro- 
vision for the support of secondary 
education, always within local con- 
trol, is corollary to the State’s recog- 
nition that secondary education is a 
State function. 

What is said of the high school goes 
for the junior college. Junior college 
laws of Illinois to date have not en- 
couraged the formation of new junior 
colleges, but on the contrary have set 
up provisions for their financial sup- 
port in such a way that it will be im- 
possible for school districts to organ- 
ize new junior colleges. Furthermore, 
such legislation does not encourage 
township high-school districts which 
are now conducting junior colleges 
and high schools within the limits of 


the high-school taxing powers. 


Integration in State School System 

Dr. Leonard Koos, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, made a complete and 
worthwhile survey of the junior col- 
leges in Illinois in 1943. This was one 
phase of a survey of the organization 
and administration of higher educa- 
tion in Illinois requested by the Gov- 
ernor. In keeping with this survey 
and with what has happened in junior 
college development in other states, 
Dr. Koos made some definite and 
workable suggestions for making the 
junior colleges a part of the Illinois 
school system. 

His study suggested a state system 
of free junior colleges located in 
districts geographically distributed 
throughout the State, with certain 
minimum population requirements, a 
generous policy of state aid, and with 
administration by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and accreditment by the University of 
Illinois. 

Two bills were introduced in the 
Sixty-third General Assembly which 
incorporated many of the suggestions 
of Dr. Koos’s survey. These bills, 
which made provision for state sup- 
port to the extent of $50 per pupil in 
average daily attendance, would have 
recognized the junior college as a 
part of the state school system, and 
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encouraged the formation of new 
junior colleges in the State. These 
bills were deficient in that they did 
not make junior colleges available to 
all qualified students in Illinois. The 
$50 per pupil proposed in this bill is 
far less than the amount paid by the 
State for educating a student as a 
freshman or sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois or in any of the five 
teachers colleges. 


Some Basic Problems 


The most immediate and the all- 
important problem of higher educa- 
tion on the junior college level in Illi- 
nois is some form of adequate state 
support. In addition the following 
problems should be considered: (1) 
the distribution of junior colleges 
throughout the State and their avail- 
ability to all who wish to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities they offer, 
(2) the articulation of the junior col- 
lege with the university, teachers col- 
leges and secondary schools, (3) the 
balance between state supervision and 
local control, and (4) the accrediting 
agency for the junior colleges. 

In the absence of a strong junior 
college association, these problems 
might well become a concern of the 
Illinois Education Association. 





REVITALIZING 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


.. . American colleges and universities 
can benefit greatly from the necessity, which 
they cannot escape, of having to meet the 
needs of young men and women during the 
period of demobilization. Many of the re- 
forms which will be required by this em- 
ergency are reforms long over-due in 
American education. 

These reforms concern not only admis- 
sion, teaching, and graduation procedures ; 
they concern even more vitally the basic 
skills, subjects, and emergent values of 
liberal education. We have been bedevilled 
by the multiplication of umrelated and 
isolated courses, by artificial departmental 
barriers, by a type of specialized course that 
is hostile to cultural integration and (with 
the swing of the pendulum) by a type of 
superficial survey that unduly sacrifices 
depth of comprehension to scope or breadth. 
A healthy revolt against discipline for its 
own sake has led to the disparagement of 
rigorous study and self-discipline. Justifi- 
able concern for the immediate present and 
the future has inadvertently encouraged a 
neglect of our historical heritage. . . . This 
is not offered as a wholesale indictment 
of liberal education in America. The vitality 
of our democratic society is in large meas- 
ure the product of liberal education during 
the past decades, and testifies to its essential 
soundness.—From Report of Commission 
on Liberal Education to Association of 
American Colleges, May, 1943. 
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I. the history of American educa- 
tion independent and denominational 
colleges have, in many instances, pio- 
neered educational development. Some 
individual, or a group of individuals, 
sensing a need for education, en- 
deavors to fit particular social needs 
by establishing a school or college to 
accomplish the purpose desired. 

In Illinois practically all colleges 
now being administered by agencies 
other than the State, had their roots 
planted because of the initiative and 
vision of some such individuals or 
groups. 

The history of service by these 
schools to the state of Illinois has 
been a long and glorious one. Most 
persons connected with these institu- 
tions are happy to know that the State 
and local governmental bodies have 
now assumed a large share of respon- 
sibility in promoting higher education 
in the State and Nation. Few essential 
conflicts of interests need exist be- 
tween the State and most private in- 
stitutions. 

This discussion does not permit a 
lengthy and exact definition of liberal 
education. A criticism frequently 
made, is that privately supported col- 
leges tend to cling to a traditional 
definition. The policies, curricula, and 
objectives of many colleges are based 
upon the traditions of early New Eng- 
land colleges, which, in turn, had re- 
ceived their ideas from Europe. Many 
of the curricula and teaching proce- 
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s dures do not take into account the 
is proved findings of educational psy- 
it chology, which has been developed 
largely during the past thirty years. 
- It is the belief of many educators 
al that a curriculum of a much different 
. type might have produced equally ef- 
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ficient citizens. Who will deny that 
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| What Vlext or 


The Independent 
College? 


the elective system which President 


Eliot of Harvard advocated and en- 
couraged colleges to put into effect, 
has produced just as good citizens as 
those who once had to pursue Greek 
and Latin in order to secure a college 
degree? 

The lesson the modern college must 
learn is that there are patterns of 
subjects other than the trivium and 
quadrivium and their modern modifi- 
cations which will accomplish the de- 
sired educational objective. Many 
youths quail before the repetitious 
and static required-subjects of general 
education presented by most colleges. 
A program of studies of more func- 
tional value, less repetitious, and 
taught primarily for values in general 
education, would, no doubt, be the 
means of encouraging many to pur- 
sue college work. 


What Knowledge . . . ? 


This article is limited to a brief dis- 
cussion of only four of the many 
problems which confront the inde- 
pendent colleges. The first of these 
problems which all colleges need to 
study, is finding out what is the best 
type of general education. This matter 
is currently being decided largely by 
tradition and by the votes of vested 
interests in the faculties. We need re- 
search and a great deal of it before 
we will have the objective evidence 
necessary as a guide in setting up 
curricula for any given group of 
students. 

It would seem that a college should 
limit itself to the things which it can 
do well and not try to cover the whole 
educational field. There is room in 
Illinois for a very few of the truly 
traditional type of liberal arts college. 
Perhaps one of these could establish 
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an outstanding curriculum in science, 
another in modern languages, another 
in classics, English, mathematics, or 
philosophy. Other colleges might set 
up distinctive courses in business, 
music, teaching, industrial arts, phys- 
ical education, engineering, or other 
vocational fields. 


These colleges should first organize 
a functional set of courses designed 
to produce the particular skills needed 
for success in the chosen field. In 
addition, such colleges would supple- 
ment and continue for each student a 
program of general education for as 
long a period as possible. 

Such a set-up of colleges would 
assume that admission practices, 
standards of achievement, and gradua- 
tion requirements would be consistent 
with the objectives of the institution. 
It would, perhaps, be too much to 
hope that a student applying to one 
institution for admission and being 
found in need of another type of col- 
lege or of the facilities of a state- 
supported institution would be recom- 
mended to the college which might be 
able to educate him more efficiently. 


There are colleges in the United 
States which are well known for spe- 
cific types of educational activities or 
methods of instruction. Without ar- 
guing the merits of their particular 
prescriptions for education, or at- 
tempting to mention more than a 
small number of the colleges doing 
distinctive work, attention is called to 
such colleges as Stephens, St. Johns, 
Bennington, Haverford, Swarthmore, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The point is that a student 
who is eligible may elect to go to any 
of the colleges mentioned above and 
know what type of educational proc- 
ess he will pursue. Many more inde- 
pendent colleges could become really 
distinctive by excelling in some one 
desirable educational activity. 

The smaller college, it seems, should 
not try to offer all the curricula re- 
quested even by its clientele. Small 
colleges should stop trying to be uni- 
versities. Why should not each school 
study the need of its clientele, its own 
equipment and facilities, and then set 
itself up to do well the things which 
it can efficiently and economically do? 
The North Central Association, by 
its accrediting procedures, has en- 
deavored to encourage institutions to 
do this particular thing. 
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Widening of Opportunities 

In the second place, the independ- 
ent colleges, in co-operation with 
state-supported colleges, must make 
higher education available to a much 
larger proportion of the’ people. 
Strange as it may seem, the propor- 
tion of high-school graduates who go 
to college is smaller today than it 
was some twelve years ago. 

According to statistics of the U. S. 
Office of Education as published in 
Education for Victory, September 1, 
1943, page 14, of each 1,000 high- 
school graduates, those entering col- 
lege were: 1931—451; 1938—351; 
1939—358; 1940—332; 1941—306, 

The same source shows that of 
1,000 pupils who entered high school 
in 1933-’34 only 183 entered college 
and only 94 were graduated. In other 
words, some eight out of ten youths 
who survive the first eight grades of 
training never enter the portals of 
a college, and of those who do, 
barely half remain to finish a college 
course. Such a waste of human 
resources should not be tolerated 
any longer. There have been numer- 
ous studies which have shown that 
for every capable student who goes 
to college there is at least one of 
equal ability who remains at home. 

This trend suggests, among others, 
two ideas which might affect the cur- 
ricula. First, many colleges must quit 
the traditional policy of training lead- 
ers only. The aristocratic concept of 
education, of training only those of 
the highest intelligence for the pro- 
fessions, must be abandoned by many 
institutions (not all by any means). 
The studies of the American Youth 
Commission and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission show quite cleariy 
that there is still a large proportion 
of our population which is able, 
anxious, and willing to go through 
educational experiences on the col- 
lege level. Many of these cannot profit 
by and see no value in going through 
the static program of so-called gen- 
eral or cultural education required by 
most colleges. 

Second, if the colleges are to meet 
the needs of those able to profit by 
their work, they must examine by 
scientific, objective methods the or- 
ganization of curricula, the subject 
matter in the courses, and the meth- 
ods used by the instructors. The loss 
must be stopped. 


A third policy which must be put. 


into effect by all colleges is better ar- 
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ticulation of work with that of the 
other institutions. The high schools 
of Illinois and in most parts of the 
Nation are wonderful institutions; 
many have fine buildings, excellent 
equipment, and superior teachers. Col- 
leges must articulate their work bet- 
ter with these secondary schools. 
Tests of subject matter, attitudes, 
and functional results have proved 
that many students come to college 
knowing more and functionally apply- 
ing their education better than senior 
college students. 


Problems of Articulation 

There is an immense overlapping 
between high schools and colleges in 
materials, methods, subject matter, 
objectives in the fields of English, so- 
cial science, mathematics, science, and 
vocational fields. The college must see 
that a student coming to it does not 
go over material in which he is 
already proficient. These students 
should not be permitted to loaf in 
college by pursuing work already 
sufficiently mastered, but rather be 
placed in advanced courses which will 
really afford opportunities for growth. 

An immediate problem will also be 
articulation with educational achieve- 
ments attained in the armed forces 
by the young men who will return to 
colleges. Are we going to force men 
who have run complicated machinery 
to go back and take some of the ele- 
mentary courses in machine opera- 
tion? Are we going to force soldiers 
who have traveled in a foreign coun- 
try to listen to a pedantic professor 
tell of life in that country, concerning 
which he has learned only from read- 
ing and study? For several years at 
least colleges will have to recognize 
some of the educational accomplish- 
ments of Army training. It is hoped 
that this articulation will be based 
upon sound and objective educational 
principles. 

A better relationship with graduate 
schools is also needed. Are colleges 
to offer courses in undergraduate 
work which really belong to the grad- 
uate level and which must be repeated 
there? 


Advantages of Smallness 

A fourth generalization which may 
be made is that many of the small 
colleges must remain relatively small. 
There are numerous advantages to a 
relatively small student body. It can 
be homogeneous in student ability and 
in objectives and can be run econom- 
ically. A college of 500 certainly can 
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do fine educational work. It is large 
enough to have a full-time, mature, 
well-trained, and experienced profes- 
sor in each of the major fields and 
small enough for students to know 
each other and most of the faculty. 
It also can support desirable physical, 
social, and religious activities. 

The independent college has a 
unique position. It can resume its 
position as a leader in educational 
thought. It can try out new arrange- 
ments of curricular materials. Each 
independent college needs to experi- 
ment and conduct research in the field 
of its educational endeavors. Each 
college might well analyze its own 
situation and then, in the light of its 
study, find a relatively few things it 
can do well and upon this basis it 
will select and educate its students. 

The independent colleges should, 
however, keep in mind the educational 
history of our country. The Latin- 
Grammar Schoo! was replaced by the 
Academy because it did not serve the 
needs of the people. The Academy 
later lost sight of its original vision 
of educating the people rather than a 
select few, and it in turn was replaced 
by the public high school. College for 
the people is a next step in higher 
education. Will the independent col- 
leges meet this trend of society or will 
many of them have to be displaced 
by another type of institution ? 


School Secretaries Hold 
Fourth Annual Convention 


A fast-moving and well-attended 
state convention of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Secretaries was 
held at the Morrison Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, December 27. Miss Ruth Mc- 
Nutt, of Oak Park, was the presiding 
officer at all sessions. National officers 
in attendance were Miss Betty Zim- 
merman, president, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and Miss Edna Atkinson, 
treasurer, of Oak Park, Illinois. 

The address of welcome at the 
luncheon Tuesday noon was given by 
Mr. W. C. Handlin, President. of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of 
the Illinois State Normal University, 
gave the main address at the lunch- 
eon, speaking on ‘Secretaries I Have 
Met,” describing office women en- 
countered in a tour of seventy state 
teachers colleges and thirty-nine state 
departments of public instruction. — 
GARLAND M. LInp. 
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Nursery Schools 
ant Kindergartens 


By OLGA ADAMS 


Raid, schools and kindergartens 
are coming before the public eye as 
never before through the continuous 
flow of illustrated articles about them 
in current newspapers, popular maga- 
zines, pamphlets of professional and 
lay groups, and Government leaflets. 
The reason for this unusual publicity 
is the essential service these nursery 
schools and kindergartens are render- 
ing in the war effort. 

As rapidly as the need for them is 
determined child care centers are be- 
ing established in defense areas in 
order to provide adequate care for 
young children whose homes have be- 
come disrupted through the war work 
of the adults of the family. 

Many local, state and national 
groups as well as state governments 
and the Federal Government are vi- 
tally concerned with what is happen- 
ing to these children of disorganized 
homes. They are turning, very wisely, 
to already established institutions 
which have proved their worth, both 
in this country and in Europe, in the 
training and education of children un- 
der the so-called school age of six 
years. Alert communities are combing 
their resources for the extension of 
the services of the existing nursery 
schools and kindergartens and are es- 
tablishing other centers as rapidly as 
needs can be met. 

The Office of Civilian Defense, 
which has been set up on state and lo- 
cal levels within the defense areas 
over the country, authorizes the ap- 
pointment of one properly qualified 
person both in the state and in each 
local community to act as chairman of 
a Child Care committee. This person 
in turn organizes a committee of per- 
sons representative of all groups that 
have the welfare of children at heart: 
school, parent-teacher, church, civic, 
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labor, health, social service, recrea- 
tion. This committee’s responsibility 
is to provide for the needs of pre- 
school. children and for the after- 
school hours of the school-age chil- 
dren of working mothers and “sleeping 
fathers” in this time of emergency. 


Legal Provision for 
Child Care Centers 


Under the Lanham Act Federal 
funds can be drawn upon by state and 
local communities in defense areas for 
the establishment of child-care cen- 
ters. These are, for the most part, 
nursery schools of high standard and 
equally well qualified kindergartens— 
in places where kindergartens are not 
already a part of the public school 
system. 

The expense of the maintenance of 
these centers is financed jointly by 
funds from the Federal Government, 
community contributions, and fees 
paid by the parents of children en- 
rolled in them. Local boards of edu- 
cation must draw up the requests for 
Federal funds for these centers and 
must also provide supervision of them 
by adequately trained persons. 

The directors and assisting staff of 
the centers must be professionally 
trained persons in the field of child 
development and nursery school or 
kindergarten education. 

A new bill, the War Area Child 
Care Act of 1943, (S. 1130, Thomas) 
is at the time of this writing in the 
Education Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives. This 
bill was passed unanimously by the 
United States Senate on June 30, 
1943. 

If and when S. 1130 becomes a law, 
it will supplant the Lanham Act in- 
sofar as the latter relates to child 
welfare centers. Its funds will be ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau 
and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. This Thomas bill as it is set 
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up preserves the local, state, and Fed- 
eral relationship ; i.e., state Education 
and Welfare departments will receive 
funds from the corresponding national 
departments and operate programs 
within the state through properly or- 
ganized local committees and plans. 

There is delegation of responsibil- 
ity between the two groups. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the United States 
Office of Education have long been 
functioning in the guidance of ade- 
quate health and education programs 
for young children and are well set 
up to assume this common responsi- 
bility. Both the Lanham Act and the 
Thomas bill are wartime measures, 
with funds not extending beyond the 
war period. 


Development of Nursery 
Education 


Nursery schools, as educational in- 
stitutions, began to be known in the 
United States soon after the first 
World War, following England’s suc- 
cessful experiment in nursery educa- 
tion during the war and our own new 
emphasis on child study. 

Statistics on literacy and health of 
our soldiers made startlingly clear the 
fact that our public-school system of 
teaching had not been very effective 
in producing physically fit, literate 
individuals. As a result a concerted 
movement got under way to study in- 
dividuals and how they grow in order 
to know better how and what to teach. 
Such study of necessity had to begin 
with the very young children. Some 
child psychologists centered their 
studies on infants, including prenatal 
influences. Others sought more con- 
trolled centers, and nursery schools 
provided excellent laboratories. 

When the economic depression 
struck this country in the 1930's it 
was soon very evident that some spe- 
cial provision must be made for the 
pre-school age children of these low- 
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and no-income tamilies if they were 
to have any sort of normal develop- 
ment. Nursery schools in which in- 
telligently planned environment and 
procedures had been worked out for 
wholesome child growth — physical, 
social, emotional, mental—presented 
an answer. Many were established all 
over the United States by persons 
trained’ in the field of child develop- 
ment, and were supported by Federal 
funds under Works Program Ad- 
ministration. 

These schools ceased to exist as 
such on April 30, 1943, but were, in 
large measure, immediately reorgan- 
ized under Lanham funds and local 
community donations. Thus entrance 
requirements were changed from 
“low-income parents” to “working 
mothers” or . “sleeping fathers” 
(fathers on night shifts attempting 
to sleep during the day under most 
unfavorable conditions). 

It remains to be seen how soon en- 
lightened individuals will become suf- 
ficiently organized and articulate to 
demand this type of education for all 
children in all times. Certainly this 
immediate wartime experience will 
give definite impetus to the extension 
of educational opportunity for this 
misnamed “preschool” group. 


Beginnings and Growth 
of Kindergartens 


The history of the establishment of 
kindergartens in the United States is 
not unlike that of the nursery school 
except that it had a somewhat dif- 
ferent stem and began earlier. Kinder- 
gartens came into being in Europe in 
the early part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury as offering a more natural 
method of learning through various, 
every-day social experiences. The 
kindergarten was one of the move- 
ments of its day away from the very 
formal educational practices. Even 
after a century, this kindergarten 
philosophy sounds like very modern 
education. Certainly it . has been 
markedly effective in bringing about 
a more natural and meaningful ap- 
proach to education, not only for the 
young but for all ages, as all modern 
educators will testify. 

Kindergartens were introduced in 
the United States around the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century, for the 
most part by individuals in the edu- 
cational field who were trying to break 
away from the formal school practices 
of this country. Their influence was 
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slow in permeating public school edu- 
cation and kindergartens, too, went 
through a period of serving the 
“poor” of the land. They were rather 
widely established in settlements and 
churches by philanthropic individuals 
and groups. 


Gradually the more enlightened and 
financially able public-school systems 
began to incorporate kindergartens as 
an essential and integral part of their 
educational programs. Illinois played 
its part in this trend. A study of kin- 
dergartens made by the Research De- 
partment of the Illinois Education 
Association brings out this fact: 


The decade following 1890 was extremely 
significant in the history of the kindergar- 
ten for the movement gained a strong foot- 
hold in the public school system. By 1897 
some 189 cities over eight thousand in pop- 
ulation had organized kindergartens in their 
public school systems. This growth seems 
remarkable when it is understood that be- 
fore 1880 Boston and St. Louis were the 
only cities having kindergartens in their 
public schools. 

It was during this period that the Illinois 
Legislature legalized kindergartens. This 
law enacted in April of 1895 empowered 
boards of education and boards of directors, 
when authorized by a majority of all votes 
cast at a special election, to establish kin- 
dergartens for the instruction of children 
between the ages of four and six years. This 
law also specified that local funds only 
should be used to pay the cost of kindergar- 
tens and that all teachers in the kindergar- 
tens should be certified under the provision 
that they had been examined upon kinder- 
garten principles. 


This original law relating to kinder- 
gartens has been amended three times 
since 1895—in 1909, 1915, and 1923. 
The present law relating to the powers 
of boards of school directors (also ap- 
plicable to boards of education) now 
reads : 


Sixteenth—To establish kindergartens for 
the instruction of children between the ages 
of four and six years, if in their judgment 
the public interest requires it, and to pay 
the necessary expenses of the same out of 
the school funds of the district. Upon peti- 
tion of the majority of the parents or guar- 
dians of the children between the ages of 
four and six, residing within any school dis- 
trict where such kindergarten is proposed to 
be established, the board of directors shall, 
if funds are available, establish a kinder- 
garten in connection with the public school 
designated in the petition and shall maintain 
such kindergarten as long as the annual av- 
erage daily attendance therein is not less 
than fifteen: And provided further, that 
such petition must be signed by at least fifty 
persons living within one mile of said public 
school who are parents or guardians of one 
or more children between the ages of four 
and six. No one shall be employed to teach 
in a kindergarten who does not hold a kin- 
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dergarten certificate as provided by law.! 


Extension of. kindergartens in the 
public schools of Illinois has been 
slow, too, but quite steady in spite of 
this very inadequate law, which pro- 
vides no State financial support. In 
1929 there were 533 kindergartens ; 
in 1940 there were 613. These kinder- 
gartens serve about one-third of the 
five-year-olds of the State, and two- 
thirds of these live in the city of Chi- 
cago, according to figures taken from 
the research file of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 

A brief outline of the background 
of nursery schools and of kinder- 
gartens in the educational picture has 
been included in this article to show 
the inherent character of both in re- 
lation to modern education and the 
vital parts they have played and are 
playing in the rebuilding of teaching 
procedures for greater effectiveness. 
Because of this, the extension of pub- 
lic school services for children under 
six years of age is inevitable, but be- 
fore it comes about in any great meas- 
ure at least two major hurdles must 
be cleared. 

One is the enlightenment of the 
adult population of our country— 
many school folk as well as laymen— 
as to the actual functions and values 
of nursery schools and kindergartens 
in the educational process for which 
the public takes responsibility. 

We need a new interpretation of 
“school age” so that it does not “be- 
gin at six,” or with the introduction 
of academic learnings of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The very suc- 
cess in these learnings is directly aided 
by the experiences of a wisely planned 
kindergarten. 


State Financial Aid 


The second major hurdle in the ex- 
tension of school services to children 
under six years of age is that of ob- 
taining state financial aid on the same 
basis and under the same conditions 
that elementary and high-school pu- 
pils receive this aid. 

The New York State Legislature 
has recently recognized kindergartens 
as an integral part of the State’s pub- 
lic schools system, to be supported 
from the same budget. Other states 
give some financial support under cer- 
tain conditions. 

During the present emergency 
twenty states have enacted provisions 





1The School Law of Illinois, the ~~“ oe Gen- 
eral Assembly, Circular No. 308, page 7 
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Bisnis of the National Education 
Association tell us that February will 
see the second skirmish on Federal 
aid to education. We hope that IlIli- 
nois’ showing will be better than it 
was last October when Senate 637 
was sent back to the committee be- 
cause of political jockeying resulting 
in the attaching of the infamous 
Langer amendment. At that time IIli- 
nois Senators, Lucas and Brooks, 
found it advisable to be absent from 
Washington and were officially re- 
ported “detained on important busi- 
ness” and “necessarily absent” respec- 
tively. 

Now the emphasis may switch to 
the House, where H. R. 2849 by 
Ramspeck, identical with S. 637, is 
now pending in the Committee on 
Education. Willard Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association, writes: 

H. R. 2849, the companion measure of 
S. 637, will be brought before the Educa- 
tion Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives for a hearing the latter part of Janu- 
ary or the first part of February and we 
shall make every effort then to get it to the 
floor of the House for discussion and 
action. 

Illinois has two members on the 
House Education Committee, Honor- 
able William A. Rowan, Democrat, 
10741 South Avenue, B, Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Second Congressional 
District, and Honorable Charles W. 
Vursell, Republican, Salem, repre- 
senting the Twenty-third Congres- 
sional District. The Twenty-third 
Congressional District is composed of 
Clinton, Crawford, Effingham, Fay- 
ette, Lawrence, Jasper, Jefferson, 
Marion, Richland and Wabash Coun- 
ties. These congressmen should be 
contacted immediately in support of 
H. R. 2849. 

What do the bills S. 637 and H. R. 
2849 provide? They authorize the ap- 
propriation of (a) $200,000,000 “for 
the purpose of enabling states and 
their local public-school jurisdictions 
to meet emergencies in financing their 
public elementary and public second- 
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Another Hearing 
o Federal Aid 


ary schools by providing funds for 
the payment of the salaries of teachers 
to keep schools open, to employ addi- 
tional teachers to relieve overcrowded 
classes, to raise substandard salaries of 
teachers, and to adjust the salaries of 
teachers to meet the increased cost of 
living”; (6) $100,000,000 “for the 
purpose of more nearly equalizing 
public elementary and public second- 
ary school opportunities among and 
within the states. 


The appropriation under a above is 
to be apportioned to the states on the 
basis of average daily attendance of 
pupils or, as we commonly say in IIli- 
nois, upon the flat-grant basis. The 
National Education Association esti- 
mates Illinois would receive $9,740,- 
200 from this appropriation. An ap- 
propriation under b is to be distrib- 
uted to the states according to need. 
A definite formula is established for 
this purpose. It is estimated that IIli- 
nois would receive $1,180,704 from 
this appropriation. 


Because we do not want Federal 
control of public education, this fea- 
ture has been carefully guarded in 
drafting the bills. The opening para- 
graph states: 


No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States shall exercise any supervi- 
sion or control over any school or State 
educational agency with respect to which 
any funds are expended pursuant to this 
Act, nor shall any term or condition of any 
agreement under this Act relating to any 
contribution made under this Act to or on 
behalf of any school or State educational 
agency authorize any agency or officer of 
the United States to control the adminis- 
tration, personnel, curriculum, instruction, 
methods of instruction, or materials of in- 
struction. 


The bill further provides that Fed- 
eral funds shall be distributed to the 
various states by the United States 
Commissioner of Education according 
to the formulae referred to above. 
The responsibility for accepting Fed- 
eral funds and distributing them to 
the local school districts rests with the 
various state legislatures. 
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Funds available under a may be 
distributed by the state legislatures to 
the local public-school districts to pay 
teachers salaries in nursery school 
through the fourteenth grade inclu- 
sive, in order to keep schools open 
not less than 160 days, to raise sub- 
standard salaries, to reduce over- 
crowded ciasses, and to adjust salaries 
to meet the increased costs of living 
during the emergency. 

Equalization funds available under 
b are to be distributed by state legis- 
latures to local public school districts 
for operating any grades from nur- 
sery school through the fourteenth 
grade, for all types of expenditures. 

In order to receive such Federal 
funds states must expend from state 
revenue for public school purposes 
an amount at least as large as actually 
spent for such purposes for the fiscal 
year ending in 1942. 

What are the objections to Federal 
aid? The danger of Federal control 
usually heads the list of objections. 
From the recital above it is clear that 
this danger is removed in S. 637 and 
H. R. 2849. The order of allotment of 
funds is from Congress to the United 
States Commissioner, to the state leg- 
islature, to the school districts. Final 
expenditure of Federal funds rests 
with the local school district authori- 
ties, as do State funds in Hlinois. 

Another objection that we fre- 
quently hear is that such a Federal 
aid program would cost Illinois more 
than the amount of Federal aid re- 
ceived. Admitted. Illinois is one of 
the wealthier states and would pay 
more in Federal taxes to support the 
Federal aid program than would be 
returned to the State. The same can be 
said of most Federal expenditures. 

However, in Illinois we have recog- 
nized the importance of providing a 
measure of equalization of educational 
opportunities in the State and we 
should recognize the same principal 
on a national scale. The high per- 
centage of rejection of selectees from 
our poorer states because of illiteracy 
should answer that objection for all 
time. Sons of Illinois are carrying the 
load in the present war for the sons of 
our poorer states because of the lack 
of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

A third objection commonly offered 
(Continued on page 154) 
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M. earliest recollection of Abraham 
Lincoln is associated with Lincoln’s 
birthday, a school holiday. This day 
was always welcome as the weather 
was usually cold and the bed so warm 
by morning. “Log cabin” and “rail- 
splitter” were words heard but not 
comprehended. 

I remember giving an oral report in 
sixth grade of elementary school on 
the life of Lincoln. The young Lincoln 
was loading a flatboat with hogs and 
other farm products to take down 
the river to New Orleans, I reported. 
The animals could not be driven onto 
the boat so Lincoln had to carry them 
aboard. I made “Good” on the report. 

In high school we usually cele- 
brated Lincoln's birthday by march- 
ing to Lincoln Park, where we placed 
a wreath at the foot of the statue of 
the standing Lincoln by St. Gaudens. 
This statute, I later learned, was un- 
veiled on October 27, 1887 by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a grandson of the great 
President of the Civil War era. 

One of the projects I had to do in 
foundry at high school was to make 
castings of a Lincoln head pattern. 
The rough castings were then filed, 
sandpapered, and buffed to’a high 
polish. A finished casting of bright 
and shiny aluminum is before me on 
the table as I write. 

At the University of Illinois I be- 
came acquainted with Lincoln Hall. 
Here classes are held in language and 
social science. Within the building 
near the main entrance is a bronze 
plate on the floor before a raised bust 
of Lincoln. The plate has inscribed 
upon its surface the Gettysburg ad- 
dress. I was told tradition forbade one 
to walk upon the plate. 

After a year of teaching in a town 
high school, I returned to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in June, 1931 to 
work towards a master’s degree. One 
Sunday afternoon I learned from the 
weekly calendar that Professor New- 
comb was going to lecture on the 
Lincoln Trail. Having nothing in par- 
ticular to do, I heard the lecture and 
saw the slides. I wondered what 
brought the audience to the hall. Some 
of the people had come many miles. 
(Today I’d travel several times the 
distance any of them had come to hear 
the same lecture. ) 

At the close of the summer session 
at the University of Illinois in 1932, 
my brother and I decided to visit for 
the first time the State Capitol. In a 
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History of a Hobby 
By Hornen 2. Rake 


newly purchased model “A” Ford we 
made the trip. We visited among other 
things the only home Lincoln ever 
owned, and the Lincoln tomb in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. 

During the spring of 1934 I planned 
a trip to Washington, D. C. As points 
of interest to be noted I listed Ford’s 


The Lincoln Memorial building was 
imposing without, awesome within. 

During my stay as a teacher in 
Mattoon, Illinois I became acquainted 
with several matters of Lincoln in- 
terest. An elderly gentleman by the 
name of Rutledge traced his ancestry 
back to Ann Rutledge. A_ fellow 








Theatre, where Lincoln was shot, the 
Peterson house where he died, and 
the Lincoln Memorial Building. The 
trip materialized the next summer. 

Ford’s Theatre had been remodeled 
to form a museum. Here was ex- 
hibited a ‘section of the rails which 
supported the car which bore the body 
of Lincoln in the sad journey from 
Washington back to his home state. 
Here also were the gloves which held 
the irons which soldered the coffin of 
the martyred president. 
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townsman claimed to be a great grand- 
nephew of Sarah Bush Lincoln. In 
talks before Sunday-school children he 
affectionately referred to his famous 
relative as “Aunt Sally.” A farmer 
from the adjoining countryside was 
present when Lincoln returned to 
Coles County to visit his stepmother 
before going to the White House. A 
superintendent of schools from a 
neighboring county gave a talk on 
Lincoln before the student body of 
our school. He dressed like Lincoln 
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and told his story in the first person. 

One of the customs of the teachers 
of the Mattoon High School was to 
have a picnic once each year. On one 
occasion we arranged to have supper 
served to us by the women of Shiloh 
Church, which is situated adjacent to 
Shiloh Cemetery. In the evening dusk 
we visited the graves of Thomas 
Lincoln and Sarah Bush Lincoln. 
Here Abraham Lincoln had stood 
with his stepmother at the grave of 
his father before leaving Illinois to 
go to the White House. 

During the winter of 1939, the Chi- 
cago Tribune printed a full page of 
color pictures of the reconstructed 


village of New Salem. An accompany- 
ing article by Phillip Kinsley de- 
scribed the village life of Lincoln’s 
day. I resolved to visit this place. At 
the conclusion of my first year of 
teaching in Chicago, I made the jour- 
ney in the company of two deserv- 
ing students. One result of the trip 
was my first published Lincoln 
article. 

In February, 194] the Chicago 
Tribune published a series of articles 
on the Lincoln Trail from Hodgen- 
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ville, Kentucky to Beardstown, IIli- 
nois. Each installment was accom- 
panied by a road map indicating places 
of interest. I thereupon became in- 
tensely interested in the early life of 
Abraham Lincoln. | clipped the ar- 
ticles and filed them. 

The following summer afforded me 
the opportunity to travel. I could com- 
bine two trips into one: visit the Lin- 
coln shrines and the Mammoth Cave. 
The latter is less than forty miles 
from Lincoln’s birthplace. 

The thirteen hundred mile trip 
started at Chicago and wound down 
to Champaign, then to Vincennes, 
Louisville, and Mammoth Cave. 


Top row, left to right : Build- 
ing housing the birthplace cab- 
in on the Sinking Springs 
farm near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky; grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln; site of Indiana home 
of the Lincolns (Fireplace 
contains some of the original 
stones. ) 

Bottom row: Lincoln-Berry 
store in the reconstructed New 
Salem; Knob Creek farm 
where Lincoln lived from his 
third to eighth year of life; 
Rutledge Tavern, New Salem 


At Elizabethtown, or “E” town as 
it is sometimes abbreviated, I remem- 
bered the Thomas Lincoln bridge 
crossing Nolin Creek at the place 
where Thomas Lincoln earned his 
first monetary wages. 

At Hodgenville I saw the Weinman 
statue of Lincoln in the town square. 
Three miles to the south is the Sink- 
ing Springs farm and the birthplace 
cabin. The attendant in the limestone 
memorial housing the cabin recom- 
mended my seeing the Knob Creek 
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farm, where Lincoln lived during his 
third to eighth year of life. 

At the Knob Creek farm things 
were as in Lincoln’s time (that is, if 
you forgot the restaurant next door 
and the telephone poles and _ lines 
along the road). The log cabin similar 
to the one Lincoln lived in, the fields 
where Lincoln planted the pumpkin 
seed between the rows of corn, the 
knobs from which the farm derives its 
name, the forests on the slopes, im- 
pressed me so much that I believe 
that here it was that I became a con- 
firmed Lincoln fan and for the first 
time experienced the real joy of hav- 
ing a hobby. 

From Hodgenville I followed the 
Lincoln trail across the Ohio River 
to the Pidgeon Creek farm. Here I 
visited the grave of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. I felt that I was standing on 
holy ground. Then in succession | 
went to the Goose Nest Prairie farm, 
to the site of the Decatur farm, 
Springfield, New Salem, and home. 

I had photographed as I went along. 
In all I took about sixty pictures. 
I sent the rolls of film to a photo- 
graphic laboratory for processing and 
after anxiously waiting for two weeks 
I finally received the prints. I was 
elated with the results. 

From this point my hobby as a 
Lincoln fan progressed rapidly. | 
made two-inch by two-inch lantern 
slides of my Lincoln negatives. Then 
I spent many days shopping around 
for a lantern until I purchased what 
I thought to be a bargain. This was 
just a beginning. Since then I have 
added many other slides of Lincoln 
interest to my collection. 

My collection of Lincolniana in- 
cludes pictures, books, and slides. I 
have thought of inserting a “want- 
ad” in the newspaper for more ma- 
terial. Fortunately, I have remem- 
bered that satisfaction is largely in the 
process of acquiring things and not 
alone in possessing them. I am always 
on the lookout for a Lincoln book I 
haven't read or for a photograph that 
I can copy. 

My latest project is the construc- 
tion of a replica of the Lincoln birth- 
place cabin. I plan to write to the 
Morton Arboretum for some white 
oak twigs to use for the logs. I noted 
at New Salem how the logs are 
notched to lock them in place. This 
cabin when completed will occupy the 
main point of interest in my own Lin- 
coln room. 
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Educational Legislation 
for Veterans* 


Bivesis recent months approximately 
fifty. bills have been introduced into 
the Senate and House dealing with 
veteran affairs. However, the vet- 
erans’ educational legislation which is 
receiving the most attention is of two 
kinds: one seeks to place education 
in the Office of Education, in the duly- 
authorized state boards of education, 
in the schools, colleges, institutions, 
and agencies already functioning in 
the field of education; and the other 
to place it in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
The two leading bills which are 
seeking to handle the education of vet- 
erans through regular educational 
channels are S. 1509 by Senator EI- 
bert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, and a bill which is similar 
but not identical, H.R. 3846, by Con- 
gressman Barden, of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Education 
Committee. This legislation provides : 


That provision be made for the education 
and training of members of the armed forces 
and the merchant marine after their dis- 
charge or conclusion of service 

That these educational opportunities be 
made available to all returning military per- 
sonnel—both men and women—and that 
these opportunities be not limited to any 
especially “selected” group 

That these educational opportunities be 
open to all veterans for four years if they 
desire to attend school or college that long 

That all schools and colleges be consid- 
ered as worthy educational institutions and 
all be available for veterans to attend 

That each veteran have the opportunity 
to attend the school or college of his choice 

That in addition to paying all the neces- 
sary instructional charges of the individual 
in a given institution a flat sum be paid to 
the individual for subsistence—the amount 
to be at the rate of $50 per month for sin- 
gle persons and $75 per month for married 
persons with $10 additional for each de- 
pendent child 

That this plan be administered through 
the United States Office of Education and 
through the state departments of education 
in the several states and that these state 
departments utilize all existing statewide 
educational agencies such as state boards 
for vocational education, state boards of 
higher education, etc. 

It has been suggested to the spon- 
sors of the bill that provisions be 
made for a state advisory committee to 
be appointed by the governor which 
would include representation of vari- 


ous types of educational institutions 


“This article was prepared by Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Edu- 
oe Association, at the request of the I.E.A. 
office. 
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within a state that are not directly in- 
cluded in present statewide function- 
ing agencies. 

A bill of the omnibus type has been 
introduced, seeking general readjust- 
ment for returning military personnel 
into the whole of civilian life. This 
bill is known as S. 1617 and has been 
introduced by the following Senators : 

Clark (Missouri), George (Georgia), 
Walsh (Massachusetts), Connally (Texas), 
Lucas (Illinois), Caraway (Arkansas), 
Vandenberg ( Michigan) , Brewster (Maine), 
Brooks (Illinois), Wiley (Wisconsin), 
Gurney (South Dakota). 

Title III deals with the Education 
of Veterans and carries general pro- 
visions which are similar to those in 
the Thomas and Barden bills—the 
main difference being that it provides 
that the whole program shall be han- 
died by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. This legislation is 
written on the assumption that the ed- 
ucation of veterans is but one part of 
the whole veteran problem and should 
be handled by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

This educational legislation, when 
enacted into law, will open up educa- 
tional opportunities to several million 
people returning from the military 
forces. It is therefore highly impor- 
tant that this legislation when enacted 
be on a basis that is entirely sound 
and thoroughly American. When our 
young men and women are discharged 
from military service, they should be 
restored as rapidly as possible to nor- 
mal civilian life. There should be no 
distinction between anyone coming 
out of the military services and stu- 
dents from civilian life other than that 
those returning from military service 
should have their expenses paid by 
the Federal Government. 

The schools and colleges during the 
past three years have amply demon- 
strated through their war activities 
that this problem of returning vet- 
erans is not a problem that is too 
large for our high schools, vocational 
schools, and colleges to solve. 

There is no need for using an- 
other bureau or agency for carrying 
on this program. There is no reason 
why the educational program should 
be handled through the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. It belongs in the Office of Edu- 
cation on the Federal level and in the 
state departments of education on the 
state level and on the local level it 
should be handled through our regu- 
lar ongoing schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities working with official state 
agencies.—WILLARD E. GIVENs. 
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Two Guides 
to Ethical Practices 


Many inquiries have been received 
which indicate that there is a sincere 
desire on the part of teachers to ob- 
serve ethical practices. Excerpts from 
the codes of ethics of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the Illinois 
Association of School Boards may aid 
in the clarification of the thinking and 
action of both teachers and school 


boards. 
Excerpts which seem pertinent are 
as follows: 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Section 5.—While not limiting their serv- 
ices by reason of small salary, teachers 
should insist upon’a salary scale com- 
mensurate with the social demands laid 
upon them by society. They should not 
knowingly underbid a rival or agree to 
accept a salary lower than that provided 
by a recognized schedule. They should not 
apply for positions for the sole purpose 
of forcing an increase in salary in their 
present positions; correspondingly, school 
officials should not refuse to give deserved 
salary increases to efficient employees until 
offers from other school authorities have 
forced them to do so. 

Section 9—A contract, once signed, 
should be faithfully adhered to until it is 
dissolved by mutual consent. Ample noti- 
fication should be given both by school 
officials and teachers in case a change in 
position is to be made. 

x*x* * 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Ethics of Employment.—. . . It shall be 
unethical for any school district or teach- 
ers agency, either directly or indirectly 
without prior consultation with the district 
by which the teacher-is currently employed, 
to offer employment to an employee of 
another school district for any part of a 
current year or to make known to such 
employee that he or she is being considered 
for such employment unless such offer is 
made thirty days before the opening of the 
school year for which such person is 
employed. 

The teacher shortage is becoming 
more acute as Selective Service and 
other attendant conditions cause va- 
cancies to exist which would .not in 
normal times be created until the close 
of the school year. It is possible that 
some of the vacancies would not exist 
at all if it were not for the present 
unsettled conditions. 

The children of Illinois should re- 
ceive the best educational opportuni- 
ties possible at this time. This will re- 
quire careful planning. It may neces- 
sitate the shifting of teachers from 

(Continued on page 151) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


| Dave: 

You are perfectly correct in your 
observation that the teachers are now 
being called upon to make some vital 
decisions affecting themselves, their 
schools, and may I add, their country. 

I’m positive, Dave, that the test is 
one of courage, faith, and vision. Al- 
together, it is a test of our young pro- 
fession. It may prove to be the test 
of American education itself. 

It may seem unfortunate that in 
the midst of many other problems 
such as higher living costs, higher 
taxes, bond purchasing, contributions 
to this and that worthy war-related 
activity, extra community and civic 
duties, etc., teachers are now called 
upon to make these vital decisions. It 
is in just such times as these, how- 
ever, that such problems arise. The 
war itself accentuates the problems 
and the necessity for positive decisions 
regarding them. 

Teachers now unitedly must seek 
the answers to such questions as: 
Whence school support in the years to 
come? How protect and extend gains 
in behalf of the teaching profession? 
How impress the stamp of education 
upon the developing national and 
international scheme? How preserve 
for the American people democratic 
education so essential for the preser- 
vation and improvement of the re- 
public? 

Professional Memberships 

I believe that the time is now here 
when all persons participating in our 
profession and in the benefits gained 
for it by our State and national pro- 
fessional associations, should be ex- 
pected unitedly to support these or- 
ganizations through their membership 
in them. Every certified teacher should 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


be a member of the I.E.A. It is not 
fair that several thousand teachers 
(most of them in Chicago) should 
be privileged to enjoy benefits such 
as tenure, retirement, state aid, and 
higher standards of professional prep- 
aration, as gained by the I.E.A. backed 
by the N.E.A. studies and influ- 
ences, and yet fail to support these 
associations. 

It is not complimentary to Illinois 
that only 14,000 of our 48,000 teach- 
ers belong to the N.E.A. It is reason- 
able to expect our N.E.A. member- 
ship to increase at least 50 percent 
during the next three or four months. 
If we secure 6000 new members in 
Illinois this year, we will have ob- 
tained our quota of 20,000 N.E.A. 
members. Every school system should 
be 100 percent N.E.A. and 100 per- 
cent I.E.A. Why not? Let’s take a 
leaf from the experiences of the best 
organized profession, the medical pro- 
fession, and expect all who enter our 
profession and participate in its bene- 
fits to subscribe to our professional 
organizations, ethics, and services! 

Emergency Needs 

The N.E.A. is valiantly fighting the 
cause of Federal aid for education 
during the quickly developing edu- 
cational emergency. Every teacher 
should immediately advise his or her 
congressman to support H.R. 2849, 
and prompt fellow citizens to do the 
same. Would $11,000,000 for Illinois 
schools help to provide badly needed 
salary increases? Let every teacher 
support the N.E.A., not only in this 
respect but in N.E.A. membership 
and in contributions to the special 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund. 

Is 1/1000 of the annual salary too 
much to ask of each teacher as her 
special contribution to a fund de- 
signed to protect her profession and 
our schools? This means $1.50 for the 
average teacher. 
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On top of that is it too much to 
ask some special help to the LE.A. 
to defend teacher tenure in Illinois? 
The River Forest faculty suggests 
1/2000 of the annual salary for this 
purpose. That would be 50 cents to 
75 cents for the average teacher. 

Every I.E.A. tenure defense effort 
affects every teacher in Illinois. Every 
N.E.A. effort for the profession af- 
fects every teacher in Illinois. Why 
shouldn’t every teacher support the 
N.E.A? The War and Peace Fund 
goal of $40,500 from Illinois can 
easily be reached with general co- 
operation by our teachers, and a tidy 
sum for tenure defense in Illinois 
can be raised if all teachers will 
contribute something. It’s the old 
story of one for all and all for one. 

The answers to the questions | 
raised in the first of this letter, Dave, 
will be found largely according to the 
degree teachers everywhere support 
the ninety-year old, time-proved 
I.E.A., and the venerable profes- 
sional leader, the N.E.A. I fervently 
hope that all teachers in Illinois will 
presently realize the absolute necessity 
of professional solidarity and support 
if the questions raised are to be met 
and solved. 

If I were privileged to speak to 
every teacher in Illinois, I would earn- 
estly urge upon him or her immediate 
subscription to the following pro- 
gram: 

1. Membership in the IE.A. and the 
N.E.A. 

2. Subscription to the N.E.A. War and 
Peace Fund and to the I.E.A. Tenure De- 
fense Fund. 

3. Immediate support to H.R. 2849 in 
the Federal House of Representatives via 
his or her congressman. 

Dave, I sincerely hope that 1944 
spells victory not only for our Nation 
and its allies but for our profession 
and the schools it serves. 


Sincerely yours, ley 
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1. £.A. Wins Tenure Appeal 


zl Second District Appellate Court, 
passing upon the teacher tenure case 
of Miss Julia Anderson of Roseville, 
Warren County, Illinois, reversed the 
decision of the circuit court relative 
to the.case and referred the case back 
to the circuit court with directions to 
overrule the motion of the school 
board to dismiss the case instituted 
by Miss Anderson. 

Miss Anderson had taught twenty- 
five years consecutively in the Rose- 
ville schools. By May 29, 1942 she 
had completed the probationary pe- 
riod required by the Tenure Law. On 
April 14, 1942 the board voted to 
dismiss Miss Anderson. The notice 
received on April 18, 1942 cited no 
reasons for dismissal. Furthermore, 
the required notification period of 
sixty days was not observed. 

On advice of the I.E.A. attorney, 
Mr. Edward B. Love, of Monmouth, 
Miss Anderson notified the board re- 
garding its failure to observe the law 
and regarding her readiness to con- 
tinue to serve as a teacher in the dis- 
trict. An I.E.A. investigating com- 
mittee met with the board’s secretary 
and attempted to effect an agreement, 
but the board elected to fight the case 
when Miss Anderson, being denied 
the privilege of teaching the follow- 
ing fall, entered mandamus proceed- 
ings to compel her reinstatement. 

The circuit judge denied the man- 
damus without citing specific reasons 
for so doing. It was this action which 
the Appellate Court reversed. The 
Appellate Court refused to rule upon 
four constitutional questions raised in 
the briefs because the lower court had 
not passed upon them. 

The Appellate Court held Miss An- 
derson’s petition to be sufficient rela- 
tive to the question as to what con- 
stitutes a probationary year (a school 
year rather than a calendar year), 
the question as to what constitutes 
probationary service,* and the ques- 
tion of Miss Anderson’s “waiving” 
her rights under the Tenure Law be- 
cause her contract during her proba- 
tion reserved the right of the board to 
discharge the teacher at any time. 

The effects of the Appellate Court 
decision then are as follows: 


(1) The Circuit Court was directed 


*The board held that no probationary service 
existed except by virtue of the board’s issuing a 
probationary contract. 
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to overrule the board’s motion to dis- 
miss Miss Anderson’s mandamus pro- 
ceedings against the board; (2) the 
four constitutional questions origi- 
nally raised remain to be considered 
by higher courts in the event of ap- 
peal by the board; (3) in effect the 
probationary year is ruled to be a 
school year, not a calendar year; (4) 
probationary service exists by virtue 
of law and not necessarily by a con- 
tract specifying probation ; (5) neither 
teacher nor a board has the right to 
waive the privileges and prerogatives 
of the Tenure Law. (This was also 
held in a tenure case recently decided 
in the circuit court at Dixon.) 


xx 


OTHER CASES PROGRESS 


The A. M. Wilson tenure case at 
Granite City—supported by the I.E.A. 
with the assistance of its attorney, 
Mr. H. B. Harris, of Lincoln—is 
awaiting circuit court action upon an 
amended motion made by the board. 
This motion was made after the court 
had denied the board’s petition to dis- 
miss Mr. Wilson’s suit to return him 
to the superintendency, from which he 
had been transferred to a position of 
lower salary without due notice and 
hearing. 

The question of chief interest to 
the I.E.A. in the Wilson case is that 
of transfer from a position to another 
of lower salary in the same system 
without the privilege of hearing, ap- 
peal, etc. 

The C. R. Crakes tenure case at 
Moline parallels in some respects the 
Wilson case at Granite City, for it 
involves the question of transfer from 
one position to another of lower sal- 
ary (in this case from the superin- 
tendency to a high-school teaching 
position). The case in amended form 
is still in the circuit court, and Mr. 
H. B. Harris, attorney, is following 
it closely for the I.E.A. Final action 
by the LE.A. relative to the case is 
still pending. 

By action of the Board of Directors 
of the I.E.A., upon recommendation 
of its investigating committees and 
its attorney, the I.E.A. is no longer 
following the “married woman” case 
of Mrs. Genevieve Christner Wilcox 
of Oak Park, a case now in the cir- 
cuit court. 

The case of another married woman 
teacher is in the process of investiga- 
tion. 

—Irvinc F. PEARSON 


January, 1944 


Heads P. K. A. 


VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Progressive Education 
Association of the United States held 
in Chicago during October, Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of the River 
Forest public schools, was elected 
president of the association. Mr. Rog- 
ers will complete the term of Vinal 
Tibbetts, who has accepted the posi- 
tion of executive director of the or- 
ganization. 

In accepting the presidency during 
the interim until a new president is 
elected, Mr. Rogers, who is complet- 
ing work for his doctorate at Colum- 
bia, found it necessary to decline the 
invitation to become a candidate for 
the same office in the regular election. 

The resignation of Mr. Tibbetts 
from the presidency to assume the 
duties of executive director of the as- 
sociation, is one step in a comprehen- 
sive program of reorganization which 
involves a change of name of the asso- 
ciation’s journal from “Progressive 
Education” to American Education, 
and balloting is now in progress on 
a proposal to change the name of the 
organization to “The American Edu- 
cation Fellowship.” Affiliation with 
the New Education Fellowship, inter- 
national organization of progressive 
education groups, will be continued: 

Commenting on these policy changes 
Mr. Rogers said: 

The emphasis of the organization will be 
on education as a community-wide function. 
It will continue to stress the importance of 
the child as the center of interest in the 
school but will seek to stimulate the partici- 
pation of larger numbers of people in the 


community in co-operatively planning the 
program of democratic education. 
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BUDGET —July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 


Presented by the Committee on Finance and Adopted by 
the Representative Assembly, Chicago, December 30, 1943 


RECEIPTS 














Item of Explanation 


Accepted 
B 
July 1, 1942 
to 
June 30, 1943 


Actual 
Receipts 
July 1, 1942 
to 
June 30, 1943 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 
to 
June 30, 1944 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 
to 
June 30, 1944 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1944 


to 
June 30, 1945 











DIVISION AND StTaTeE Orrice Dues 


{a 
4 Chicago 

5 DuPage Valley — 

6 East Central 


8 Illinois Valley_ 
9 Lake Shore__ 


10 Mississippi Valley. = LTRS 


11 Northeastern _.__ 
12 Northwestern_____ 


arb cenienesiensensinenni 


oS 0) 
15 South Central...» 

16 Southeastern 

17 Southern___ 

18 Southwestern 

19 Western__. a 

20 State Office. 


Total Membership Dues 


ILLtnors EDUCATION 
31 Advertising ._ 
32 Subscriptions______ 


Total ILLINors Sembasiens clined 
9 Oa 2 


51 PLACEMENT SERVICES 
Total Receipts__ a 
Balance beginning of fiscal year , 


Total Receipts and Balance __ 
Disbursements 


Balance close "3 fiscal year _ 


$ 1,885.00 
2,260.00 
14,500.00 
1,175.00 
3,350.00 
2,650.00 
2,100.00 
8,600.00 
1,500.00 
3,100.00 
2,250.00 
2,600.00 
1,875.00 
4,200.00 
1,525.00 
3,575.00 
4,525.00 
2,000.00 


$ 1,970.00 
2,224.00 
13,000.00 
1,265.00 
3,349.00 
2,558.00 
2,074.00 
8,883.00 
1,432.00 
3,149.00 
2,416.00 
2,686.00 
1,937.00 
3,648.00 
1,579.00 
3,313.00 
4,536.00 


$ 1,900.00 
2,300.00 
14,500.00 
1,200.00 


$ 1,900.00 
2,300.00 
14,500.00 
1,200.00 
3,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,100.00 
8,800.00 
1,450.00 
3,200.00 
2,300.00 
2,700.00 
1,900.00 
4,300.00 
1,500.00 
3,500.00 
4,700.00 
2,100.00 


$ 2,000.00 
2,350.00 
13,500.00 
1,350.00 
3,500.00 
2,650.00 
2,150.00 
9,200.00 
1,500.00 
3,400.00 
2,500.00 
2,800.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,600.00 
3,600.00 
4,650.00 
2,100.00 
200.00 








$63,670.00 


$64,450.00 


$65,050.00 





8,500.00 
150.00 





7,000.00 
625.00 


6,800.00 
150.00 





$ 8,650.00 


$ 6,659.41 





$ 7,625.00 


$ 6,950.00 








900.00 


1,014.71 


2,300.00 
1,750.00 


1,100.00 
5,580.00 








$73,220.00 
13,054.84 


$69,746.12 
13,054.84 


$73,075.00 
13,363.49 


$76,125.00 
13,363.49 





$78,680.00 
15,168.49 





$86,274.84 
75,595.00 


$82,800.96 
69,437.47 


$86,438.49 
70,585.00 


$89,488.49 
74,320.00 


$93,848.49 
78,680.00 








$10,679.84 





$13,363.49 





$15,853.49 





$15,168.49 





15,168.49 





DISBURSEMENTS* 








Item of Expenditure 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 


to 
June 30, 1943 


Actual 
Disbursements 
July 1, 1942 


to 
June 30, 1943 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 
to 


June 30, 1944 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 
to 
June 30, 1944 


Hecqesed 
Budget 
July 1. 1944 
June 30, 1945 





GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
AUXILIARY 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Editorial 

Public Relations. sideinonial 
os 
0 ee 
Treasurer. 
WU ei essieeseeccerctintee 


Departmental Totals... 
BUILDING AND GRouNDS______ 


fo ENE See 


$13,130.00 


$10,983.66 


$ 9,050.00 


$ 9,050.00 


$11,430.00 








$ 1,550.00 


$ 1,260.53 


$ 1,950.00 


$ 2,250.00 


$ 3,100.00 





$25,475.00 
9,650.00 
11,065.00 
10,225.00 
875.00 


$23,742.03 
8,246.33 
10,563.99 
10,126.15 
723.35 


$25,250.00 
8,825.00 
10,735.00 
10,400.00 


$25,250.00 
8,650.00 
8,475.00 
10,400.00 
300.00 
6,270.00 


$26,050.00 
8,275.00 
8,375.00 
11,025.00 
285.00 
6,495.00 





$58,840.00 


$54,662.38 


$59,345.00 


$60,505.00 





$ 3,625.00 


$ 3,791.43 


$ 3,675.00 


$ 3,675.00 


$ 3,645.00 








$75,595.00 





$69,437.47 





$70,585.00 





$74,320.00 





$78,680.00 





>. . . : . 
ill nr ae of the Illinois Education Association who is interested in the detailed budgeted disbursements may obtain a copy of the complete report by 
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Legislative Program 


Presented by the Committee on Legislation and Adopted by 
the Representative Assembly, Chicago, December 29, 1943 


Since the General Assembly of the 
state of Illinois will not meet during 
the coming calendar year, unless 
there is a call for a special session, 
the program of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation as drawn up at the meeting 
October 16 is designed to serve pri- 
marily as a basis for legislative study. 
The report of the Committee on Leg- 
islation at the present time is a re- 
statement of principles and a reap- 
praisal of general legislative needs as 
they now appear, to be used as the 
basis for further study and future 
proposals. 

To make effective use of the time 
between the sessions of the Sixty- 
third and Sixty-fourth General As- 
semblies, the executive committee of 


the Legislative Committee of the IIli-. 


nois Education Association recom- 
mended a division of the membership 
of the Legislative Committee into 
subcommittees for study, planning 
and reporting on specified assign- 
ments. The recommendation was ac- 
cepted by the Legislative Committee 
at a recent meeting, and four subcom- 
mittees were appointed to study spe- 
cific topics which fall into the follow- 
ing classifications: (1) School Pro- 
gram Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion; (2) Taxation, School Finance, 
and Federal Relations; (3) School 
Reorganization, School Code, and 
Administration; (4) Teacher and 
Pupil Welfare. 

Each subcommittee will be charged 
with the task of taking assigned topics 
which fall under the major classifica- 
tion, analyzing the topics. with refer- 
ence to legislative needs, obtaining 
state-wide information on the prob- 
lems involved, evaluating the possi- 
bilities of improvement of conditions 
by legislative procedure, and the mak- 
ing of specific recommendations to the 
whole committee. If the recommenda- 
tions are accepted as presented, or 
with modifications by the whole com- 
mittee, they then will become the 
framework of the Legislative Com- 
mittee report to the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
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Association in December, 1944 and 
if adopted will be the mandate for the 
drafting of Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation bills to be introduced in the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly. 


The report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee to the delegate body for the 
current year will not involve any 
major changes from previous legisla- 
tive programs, but will keep before 
the teachers and the general public 
the position of the association in re- 
spect to the legislative needs of the 
schools in Illinois that were not met 
in the legislative session adjourned 
June 30, 1943. To that end the fol- 
lowing legislative program is present- 
ed by the Legislative Committee. 


General 


We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 


1. To promote organization of school dis- 
tricts into units of administration, support, 
and attendance capable of maintaining ade- 
quate educational programs. 

2. To require an adequate minimum an- 
nual salary for the teachers of Illinois. 

3. To provide a minimum school year of 
180 school days, including legal school holi- 
days. 

4. To protect adequate and secure retire- 
ment, tenure in position, and continuing 
contracts. 

5. To propose a gateway amendment to 
the amending clause of the State Constitu- 
tion in order to facilitate the passage of 
other needed amendments. 

6. To provide more adequate sources of 
revenue including a graduated income tax, 
fair assessment of both tangible and in- 
tangible property, and efficient collection of 
taxes. 

7. To provide a reasonable uniformity in 
the constitution and election of boards of 
education, and a clarification of election pro- 
cedure for boards of directors and non-high 
school boards of education. 

8. To establish a fiscally independent and 
responsible Teachers College Board, con- 
sisting of members who hold no other elec- 
tive nor appointive public office. 

9. To authorize any school district to levy 
a special tax, based upon referendum, for 
the purpose of furnishing textbooks without 
cost to the pupils of the district. 

10. To provide for State-financed child 
study bureaus in the State institutions of 
higher learning. 
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11. To permit non-high school students to 
attend any recognized high school. 

12. To withhold recognition from high 
schools averaging less than eight pupils 
A.D.A. per grade per year except that spe- 
cial permission be granted by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

13. To codify the School Law. 


14. To encourage the preservation, for- 
mation, and expansion of unit districts. 


We oppose the following: 


1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless and 
until other adequate and dependable sources 
of revenue are provided. 

3. Further State legislation increasing in- 
structional obligations unless provision is 
made for adequate financing. 

4. Any legislation which would substitute 
the present Social Security program for 
the Illinois Teacher Retirement systems. 


Finance 

We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 

1. To accept and provide for the distribu- 
tion of any new Federal aid granted to 
public schools. 

2. To increase the State Distributive 
Fund until it shall equal at least 25 per- 
cent of the costs of the common schools. 

3. To provide for legal recognition of 
kindergartens and junior colleges in the 
common school program and to provide 
State aid therefor. 

4. To provide adequate financing of State 
assistance in pupil transportation. 

5. To provide that unit systems be al- 
lowed a tax levy limit (without referen- 
dum) of at least $2.00 for educational pur- 
poses or State equalization based upon the 
maximum educational rate limit now al- 
lowed without referendum. 

6. To provide adequate State support for 
the education of all types of exceptional 
children, including the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally retarded, and the so- 
cially maladjusted. 

7. To provide adequate support for the 
education of all types of children in State 
institutions. 

8. To provide adequate support for the 
State university, the State teachers colleges, 
and the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Chicago 
For the financing and adminis- 
tration of Chicago schools we recom- 
mend: : 


1. The provision of revenue sufficient (1) 
to provide for needed improvements in the 
school system and (2) to provide for all 
teachers a salary schedule commensurate 
with training, years of experience, and 
hours of service per day. 

2. Legislation to provide for the pro- 
rated distribution to the original taxing 
bodies of all penalties and interests on de- 
linquent taxes. 


3. Legislation which will strengthen the 
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merit System in the certification, assign- 
ment, promotion, transfer, and discipline of 
teachers. 

4. Legislation amending the law so as to 
permit the organization and maintenance of 
colleges. 

5. Legislation providing for an elected 
board of education, the members of which 
shall be subject to recall. 

Advancement of Program 

We hereby instruct the Legislative 
Committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as ex- 
peditiously as is possible. 

We hereby designate our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
our official representative and author- 
ize him and his staff to represent us 
in all matters of legislation, working 
under the general direction of this 
committee or its executive committee ; 
and we instruct them not only to pre- 
pare or have prepared the necessary 
bills to cover this program of legisla- 
tion, but also after the introduction 
of such measures to support and de- 
fend them. We urge the entire Illinois 
Education Association and all of its 
individual members to give their full 
and active support in translating this 
program into law. 

We furthermore recommend the 
whole-hearted co-operation on the 
part of this association with others 
sincerely dedicated to the advance- 
ment of educational opportunities in 
Illinois. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 
(Continued from page 146) 


one locality to another. It may re- 
quire the release of some teachers in 
order to employ other teachers who 
have other qualifications in order to 
maintain a properly balanced pro- 
gram. 

Application of both the spirit and 
the letter of the excerpts quoted and 
of the complete codes will aid in the 
maintenance of good relationships be- 
tween school boards and _ teachers. 
Both groups should give due con- 
sideration to reasonable application 
and interpretation of the codes. 

All teachers and school boards 
should realize that every person now 
teaching should be doing so in accord 
with the provisions of the Illinois 
School Law. Any resignation, trans- 
fer, or employment should be in accord 
with the law. This applies whether the 
teacher is on continued contractual 
status or is serving the first month 
in a one-teacher school controlled by 
a board of directors—C. E. V. 
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Officers Installed 


The Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association held a meeting 
in conjunction with the convention of 
the Illinois Education Association, in 
Chicago, December 28 to 30, inclu- 
sive, during which officers were in- 
stalled as follows: 

President, G. H. Brown, Washington 
School, Downers Grove; vice-president, 
Robert D. Gregg, Mulligan School, Chica- 
go; secretary, Mrs. Florence Kroeger, 
Franklin School, Glen Ellyn; treasurer, 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Morris, Weston School, 
Galesburg. 


Executive Committee—A. F. Speltz, 
Pontiac, 1944; Lester Grant, Decatur, 1945; 
Paul Bolin, East Peoria, 1946; L. Goebel 
Patton, West Frankfort, past-president. 

Publicity Chairman.—O. M. Chute, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb. 


Advisor.—Dr. E. H. Reeder, College of 
Education, University of Illinois. 

The Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association is only four 
years old, but has made steady growth 
in spite of the present emergency. It 
has affiliated itself with both na- 
tional and state associations, believing 
wholeheartedly in the policies of both. 





To the teacher who 
needs study material 
on consumer problems 


HERE ARE 32 BOOKLETS ON BUDGETING AND BUYING FOR THE HOME 
— PRACTICAL AND UNBIASED—SUPPLIED FOR MAILING COSTS ONLY 


O YOU use consumer problems in your 

teaching? Would you welcome some 

practical, dependable material for class- 
room and reference use? 

In the Household Consumer Library you 
will find 32 practical booklets on managing 
family finances and on buying almost every- 
thing used in the home. Teachers tell us 
that the booklets make very helpful teach- 
ing material. Since the first volume in the 
series was published some twelve years ago, 
the number of schools and colleges using 
the material has steadily grown. 


Written by impartial authorities 
Prime object of the Household Library is to 


supply dependable, unbiased information 
which will help Mr. and Mrs. Consumer to 


plan their spending wisely and do their 
shopping intelligently. Writers of the book- 
lets are authorities in their respective fields. 
They gather their material from many 
authentic sources. The booklets give a well 
balanced picture of what consumers should 
know before they spend their money. 


Four main groups of the Household 
Library are Money Management, The Home, 
Clothing and Accessories, Foods and Equip- 
ment. Each group consists of a Money 
Management booklet giving the general 
points on economical money management 
in its field and several supplementary 
Better Buymanship, Use and Care bulle- 
tins each giving specific information on 
how to buy, use and care for a particular 
commodity. 


Budget Calendar sent free 


Don’t you want to get acquainted with the Household Library now 
before the new semester starts? We will gladly send you a copy of The 
Budget Calendar, the booklet which describes a budget plan that 
really works, and descriptive list of all the other booklets in the 


Library. You may obtain as many copies 
of the booklets as you may need for 24%¢ 
each to cover mailing costs. Why don’t 
you send the coupon for free copy of The 
Budget Calendar now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11 





One of America's leading fomily finance organizotions 
with 317 branches in 205 cities 
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Research Dept., IE-AC 

HovusEHOLD FINANCE CorPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of The Budget 

Calendar and list of all the booklets in the 

Household Consumer Library. 
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NATIONAL POSTERS—AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY IN PICTURES—on drawing paper, 
to color. 7 sets of 16 historic Episodes 
each, with text at bottom—Columbus, 
Pilgrims, Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Grant, Theodore Roosevelt. Size 9 in. by 
12 in. Per set, 40e—all 7 sets, $2.50. 


Free! Write for 88-page Catalog. 
Lists over 3,000 teaching aids. 





Posters 


SIX AUTHENTIC SCENES 


1) Birthplace 


uP 2) Home in Springfield 
3) Tomb 4) Memorial 


5) Statue 

Lincoln - Berry Store 

poster designs to 
build up. 


eee Size 10 in. by 13 in. 


with simple designs 


and guide numbers. Brightly colored poster paper for cut- 
ting and pasting included. No. 754—Set of six, 50c. 
OTHER BUILD-UP POSTERS 


OUR NATIONAL SHRINES—Mount Vernon, Independence 
Hall, Mt. Rushmore Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, Statue 


of six 12x18 panels, 


with colored papers to build-up, 50c. 
GROWTH OF OUR NATION 
POSTER MAPS 


4 large history poster mops— 
18 x 28—to build up. Shows our 
country’s growth. No. 730—Set 
of four, 60¢. 
















. CHICAGO 


1638 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16 
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Your students are tomorrow’s me 






time takes into consideration the 







and natural resources of the world, 







exciting. 






Use it now. 















OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of moun- 
tains, oceans, and deserts have less significance. 
Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


nm and women. “Our 


Global World” is a new brief Geography for the Air 
Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same 


realities of today. 


In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly 
discusses map reading, topography, climate, weather, 
natural regions, populations, economic development, 


all points of which 


: are but a few days away from your airport. 
More than one hundred photographs and maps, some 
of them full-page, make this brief course timely and 


For supplementary use in any social-science course. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 











War-Peace and Tenure Funds Mount 


& N.E.A. War and Peace Fund and the LE.A. 
Tenure Defense Fund are gradually mounting through 
contributions from all over the State. Contributions to 
the Tenure Defense Fund approximate from one-third to 
one-half of those to the N.E.A. Fund. Contributions to 
the latter subscribe to the goal of at-least one one-thou- 
sandth of the annual salary. N.E.A. goals—school by 
school, district by district, by counties and by Divisions 
—are one one-thousandth of the annual salaries current 


in these units. 


School administrators and teacher leaders are forward- 
ing local contributions to both funds to the I.E.A. offices. 
The I.E.A. will forward the N.E.A.’s share of the War 
and Peace Fund to Washington. It is preferred that 
no funds be sent directly to the N.E.A. It is hoped that 
those forwarding contributions will be careful to designate 
the exact amounts to be assigned to the I.E.A. Tenure 
Defense Fund and to the N.E.A. War and Peace Fund, 
respectively. Furthermore, it is requested that insofar 
as is possible contributions be forwarded district by 


district. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 









N.E.A. WAR AND PEACE FUND AND LE.A. 


TENURE DEFENSE FUND 
January 10, 1944 


Note: Sums forwarded directly to the N.E.A. for the War and 
Peace Fund are bracketed. They should be added to the column 
headed “NEA Fund” to ascertain total contributions to the fund. 
All entries for Divisions and counties represent the total of all con- 
tributions by school districts and from individuals within those 


units. 
N.E.A. Funp 
BLACKHAWK Division $ 59.18 
Rock Island County 59.18 
Moline Teachers Association 17.50 
Rock Island Public Schools 41.68 
Individuals 
CENTRAL DIvISION 11.50 
McLean County 11.50 
Carlock Township High 
School - 3.00 
Gridley Community ‘High 
School 7.00 
Individuals 1.50 
Cuicaco Division 121.38 
Cook County _ 121.38 
Armstrong 10.00 
Avondale 
Bradwell 9.75 
Bridge 2.13 
Darwin 4.50 
Funston 1.25 
Gary-Whitney 
Gompers 
Hibbard 16.25 
Hookway = ; 2.50 
Lake View High School, 
Greeley Branch... 6.75 
Manley _..... 
McKinley eT School 9.00 
Onahan _._.. 
SRE’ 13.75 
Pulaski _ 
Raymond 1.00 
Reilly — 2.25 
Spalding we 7.50 
Spalding High School _ 12.50 
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I.E.A. Funp 
$ 117.17 
117.17 
72.50 

41.67 

3.00 

21.22 


21.22 
7.72 


8.00 
5.50 


199.62 
199.62 
11.00 
12.00 
9.20 
2.12 
4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
5.25 
16.25 
2.50 


6.75 
30.75 
13.00 

2.75 
13.75 
13.80 

1.00 

2.25 

9.75 
12.50 
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Trumbull 
Individuals _ 


DuPace VALLEY Division 
DuPage County - 
Glen Ellyn Grade School 
Teachers Council_ 
Naperville Public Schools 
West Chicago Community 
High School 
Individuals 
East CENTRAL Division 
East Central Division Special 
Appropriation 
Champaign County — 
Urbana Teachers Association 
Individuals ___. 
Ford County - 
Drummer Township High 
School — ‘ 
Iroquois County _. 
Sheldon Community High 
School - 
Stockland Grade iad 
Piatt County ___ 
Piatt County Schools 
Individuals —__ 
Vermilion County 
Fairmount Community High 
School 
Individuals - 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Coles County __ 
Individuals - 
Shelby County _. 
Shelbyville Graded Schools 
Individuals 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 
Bureau County 
Individuals 
Putnam County 
Individuals 


LAKE SHorE Division 
Cook County — 

Arlington Heights Public 
Schools __. 

Bloom Township High School 
Teachers’ Council 

Evanston Public Schools 

Gross School - 

Kenilworth, Joseph Sears 

LaGrange Public Schools 

New Trier Township High 
School - ae 

Niles Township High School 

Oak Park-River Forest 
Township High School 

River Forest Elementary 
Schools 

Wilmette Teachers Council 

Winnetka P.T.A. _. 

Winnetka Teachers Council 

Individuals 

Lake County - 

Deerfield Grammar School 

Highland Park High School 
Teachers Council 

Lake Forest High School 

Lake Forest Public Schools 

Skokie, Lincoln School 

be es: al —— _ 
School - 


Mississipp1 VA.Ley. Division 
Pike County _ 
Barry Community High School 
Hancock County — t 
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14.00 
4.00 
158.06 


25.00 
19.25 


(25.00) 


(25.00) 


. (25.00) 


19.25 
14.10 


14.10 
6.00 


5.00 
1.00 
85.96 
84.83 
1.13 


~ =e 


442 


3.75 
4.00 
48.90 


48.90 
48.90 


21.00 
46.90 


103.40 
25.33 


168.55 


155.61 


7.00 
7.00 


205.18 


11.64 
5.50 
5.50 
6.14 


"ec 


(1,187.55) 
(1,187.55) 


(794.00) 


(206.80) 


(52.75) 
(50.00) 
(25.00) 
(59.00) 


44.50 
44.50 


21.50 
13.00 


7.00 
3.00 
156.75 


75.00 
11.50 


11.50 
14.09 


14.09 


6.00 
42.05 


102.25 
12.67 


127.40 


7.00 
37.00 


14.00 
7.00 
11.00 
5.00 


7.56 
4.50 
4.50 
3.06 
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HI 


—~ Lp to the time that this 
magazine was scheduled to 
go to press, we expected to 
announce in this space the 
January publication of 


a high-school 
textbook 


in one of the most important 
subjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum today. 


—~ When this book comes 
from the press ~in the near 
future ~ we will make the 
announcement. 


~~ A. 
Mublishers 





WACMILLAN COMPAN) 


N.E.A, Funp 
Bowen “wapenees High 


School - 6.14 
4.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 


NORTHEASTERN DIvISION —_.. 
CE eee 
Geneva, Fourth Street School 
McHenry County _ "=. 
Cary Public School _ a 
Will County TAD 
Individuals 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 


3.06 


6.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 


226.77 


N.E.A. Fune 


Montgomery County 
Raymond Community High 
Sa Ra ett 
Morgan County ~~ 
Jacksonville Public School 
Teachers Association 
Sangamon County 
Divernon Grade School 
Springfield High School Class- 
room Teachers Association 
Springfield Association of Ele- 
mentary Classroom Teachers 


61.15 
61.15 





Carroll County —.— 
Lanark Public Schools. 
eee 
Stephenson County - 
Freeport, Center School. 
Freeport, East __ 
Freeport, First Ward - 
Freeport, Junior High School 
Freeport, Harlem 
Freeport, Henney 
Freeport, Union 
Individuals - 
Winnebago County 
Hononegah Community High 
School 3 
Rockford Public Schools 


Preorta Division 
Peoria County 
Peoria High School . was 
Peoria, Von Steuben School 


Rock River Division 

DeKalb County < 
Waterman Public Schools 
Individuals 

Lee County 
Dixon, Lincoln School 

Ogle County 
Monroe Center Consolidated 


South CENTRAL DIvIsION 
Cass County 
Arenzville Community High 
School - 
Christian County 
Taylorville Elementary 
Teachers Association 
Macon County 
Decatur Teachers 
Individuals 


Association 


FEDERAL AID 
(Continued from page 143) 
is that we do not need Federal aid. 
Let us examine this argument. 


In Illinois we have had issued more than 
1800 emergency teacher certificates. We 
have an acute shortage of teachers. The 
chief cause of teacher turnover in Illinois, 
according to an Illinois Education Associa- 
tion research study, is: men—military, fi- 
nancial; women—financial, marriage. 


Some say that Illinois could in- 
crease the amount of State support 
for public education. Perhaps Illinois 
could. We are one of the wealthier 
states ; however, barring a special ses- 
sion and an emergency appropriation, 


*Teacher Turnover in the First Year of War, 
Research Department, I.E.A. 
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(24.25) 
(24.25) 
(24.25) 


(365.00) 


~ (365.00) 
(365.00) 


13.65 
11.65 
2.00 
35.87 
2.87 
2.50 
1.75 
13.50 
3.50 
1.75 
2.00 
8.00 
177.25 


Scott County — 
School 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Clay County 


Richland County - 


SoUTHERN 


Individuals _. 


DIvIsION 
Alexander County - 


Winchester Community High 


Division _.. 
Flora y= tot ~ School 


Individuals — 


Gallatin’ County —.. 


177.25 


32.85 
32.85 
21.75 
11.10 


27.00 
23.00 
6.00 
17.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 


195.69 
3.00 


Individuals 


Madison County ~ 
Marion County 


School - 


Individuals __ 
St. Clair County 


WESTERN DIVISION 

3.00 Knox County 
15.00 
Individuals 

15.00 
1.94 


Granpb TOTALS 


1.94 


~~ 
ad 





any increase in State funds for edu- 
cational purposes will not reach the 
schools until after July 1, 1946. 

Is any one optimistic enough to be- 
lieve-that there is likelihood that the 
General Assembly convening in 1945 
will increase the State school fund by 
as much as $11,000,000 a year or 
$22,000,000 for the biennium ? 

With the cost of living up 26 per- 
cent teachers are finding it necessary 
to leave teaching in order to make a 
living. If education of the generation 
now in school is not to be seriously 
curtailed, we must have. some help 
from Federal sources, even in the 
comparatively wealthy state of Illinois. 

What to do. Federal aid legislation 
will not be enacted unless there is a 
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Individuals —. 
Hardin County 


Centralia Township High 
Randolph County ca 7 
Chester High School 


Dupo Community High ‘School 


Galesburg Teachers Cc lub_ 


McDonough County - ene 
Macomb Public Schools 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
Jefferson County — ae 
Mt. Vernon City Schools ‘ 


Highland Public School 


12.75 


12.75 
4.50 
3.50 
1.00 

16.80 

16.80 


42.48 
3.85 


~ 3.85 
38.63 
38.63 





$2,158.03 ($1,601.80) $1,498.19 


strong and persistent demand for such 
legislation from school, public and civic 
leaders. We now need to contact every 
Illinois Congressman in behalf of 
H. R. 2849. Cite your local needs to 
your Congressman at once. Have your 
school board members and other civic 
leaders do so likewise. Senators Lucas 
and Brooks should hear from your 
community also. Senate 637 can be re- 
ported back to the Senate if the Sen- 
ate Committee so desires. Ask your 
Congressman to work and vote for 
the passage of this legislation. Secure 
the help of your community leaders, 
the press, and the radio. Prompt or- 
ganizations to support Federal aid 
without Federal control as provided 
in these bills. 
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Public Relations 


Platform * Resolutions * Program 
Amended and Adopted December 30, 1943 


PLATFORM 


The Illinois Education Association 
believes that education is the inalien- 
able right of every American, and that 
education is essential for the preserva- 
tion and promotion of democratic 
ideals. Therefore, the association de- 
clares its convictions in this long-term 
program, and challenges its members 
to leadership in attaining the objec- 
tives of this covenant. 


Personnel in Public Education 
I. THE CHILD 


Every child as'a member of the 
American Democracy—regardless of 
race, religious belief, economic status, 
residence, or handicap—should have 
the opportunity for fullest develop- 
ment—mentally, morally, socially, and 
physically—and for training in the 
attitudes, knowledge, habits, and skills 
that are essential for individual hap- 
piness and effective citizenship in a 
democracy. As a means to this end 
the association advocates : 


A. Enriched curriculums that prepare the 
child for his cultural, vocational, recrea- 
tional, social, and civic responsibilities, and 
that take into account his individual inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities 

B. Socially desirable environment 

C. Appropriate instruction in health that 
will help the child to understand the scien- 
tific basis of health and to develop desirable 
health habits 

D. Health services that will strengthen 
the effectiveness of individuals as citizens 

The evils of malnutrition, physical ail- 
ments, and lack of physical comforts among 
the young should be overcome by securing 
for them adequate food, clothing, and medi- 
cal care through co-ordinated efforts of 
local, county, State, and Federal agencies. 

E. That wherever and whenever practi- 
cable a physician, dentist, and nurse be a 
part of the school staff, or if a school is 
not of sufficient size to provide such serv- 
ices, that schools in an area combine to 
make a larger unit 

F. The establishment of nursery and 
after-school child care centers to care for 
the children of women who work outside 
the home 


Il. YOUTH 


Because youth, in and out of school, 
constitute a very important element 
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of the population of the American 
Democracy, and because of the strate- 
gic importance of practicing the ideals 
of democracy during this period of 
life, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion urges additional consideration 
for youth as follows: 

A. Training and experience in the funda- 
mental democratic processes, privileges, and 
responsibilities 

B. The cultivation in each individual of a 
feeling of responsibility for his own con- 
tribution to society and of the habit of do- 
ing his work 

C. Systematic prégrams of guidance based 


upon an understanding of the physical, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and ethical influences upon 
youth 

D. Development of youth programs by 
the public schools in co-operation with other 
community agencies 

E. Provision through the public schools 
of work opportunities for youth, said work 
to parallel the educational training and to 
be integrated with it 

F. A vitalized school program of training 
toward earning an adequate livelihood 

G. Education toward worthy home mem- 
bership 

H. Throughout the whole public school 
system, an integrated program of consumer 
education in all subjects which lend them- 
selves to such study 

I. An adequate and practical program of 
safety education 

J. Recreational programs that lead to- 
ward constructive use of leisure time 


Ill. THE ADULT 


The adult should furnish leader- 
ship and vision to society. Therefore, 
it is essential that he engage in a pro- 








Photograph courtesy New Jersey 
Kducational Rroew 


greatest, there is a real scarcity. 





A Helpful Hint for You 


Everyone and everything being as helpful 
as possible these days aids this Nation at its 
gigantic job. .. . Now, Mother's little help- 
ers aren't always as pleased with their home 
tasks as they might be nor even with their 
homework from school. But if this little tip 
concerning chewing Gum is a help to improve “‘attitude,”’ helps a 


child do his tasks with better grace—isn't it worth considering? . . . 


Munition workers employed on jobs that are particularly irksome 


and monotonous, have found that enjoying some delicious, wel- 
come Wrigley’s Spearmint as they work, makes all the difference 
in the world to them. The big treat makes them more content and 
happier and their work seems to go off smoother for all concerned. 
. . . In so many big and little ways Chewing Gum has proved a 
help that the demand has gone in leaps and bounds; and in a quality 


product, such as Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is naturally 


We can not produce more Wrigley’s Spearmint under war conditions. To reduce 
its quality and so by cheapening it to put more on the market we will not do. 

. There is something to be done, however—and although it might seem 
strange to you as a teacher to be recommending Gum—may we ask that when 
you stress ““Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—you say “Reserve it for Home and 


only there when and where it can really help you.” 
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gram of life-long learning to the end 
that he be well trained in order that 
he may be made responsive to the de- 
mands upon him as a citizen and that 
he may be competent in the guidance 
of youth. Therefore, the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association advocates that con- 
certed local, state, and national efforts 
be exerted to attain these ends 
through adult education which en- 
riches the cultural aspects of life, pre- 
pares for parenthood, provides oppor- 
tunity to develop personal talents, 
improves or retrains for greater per- 
sonal efficiency, and emphasizes the 
responsibilities of social and civic life. 
The association specifically recom- 
mends that : 

A. Inability to read and write the English 


language be ccunteracted effectively through 
adult education 

B. The minimum requirements for nat- 
uralization be raised so as to help in main- 
taining an enlightened electorate 

C. Suitable ceremonies be provided for 
the recognition and induction of new voters 

D. The vocational and avocational educa- 
tion and supplementary training of adults be 
emphasized in our democratic society 

E. Consumer education be considered as 
a necessary part of adult education 


F. Use of the school facilities for recrea- 





“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pr ing dicti 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 





@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunoiation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6% x 9 x 1 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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tional, social, and civic activities of the 
community be extended 


IV. THE TEACHER 


For the interests of the child and 
of the profession, teachers as profes- 
sional workers in one of democracy’s 
most fundamental institutions, the 
public school, should have certain de- 
finite qualifications, responsibilities, 
and privileges : 


A. Teachers should possess sound char- 
acter, good health, high ideals, and adequate 
specialized training. Their education should 
be rich in cultural, professional, and sub- 
ject-matter content, and be adapted to the 
demands of actual service. 

B. Teachers and other school employees 
should loyally advocate the principles of 
governmental philosophy inherent in the 
American Democracy. 

C. Teachers should have professional at- 
titudes. 

1. Teachers should be students of pro- 
fessional problems, seeking in every way 
to develop better educational practices. 

2. Teachers should practice the prin- 
ciples of conduct set forth in the Code of 
Ethics of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Teachers should have membership in 
local, state, and national education asso- 
ciations. 

D. Teachers should be protected in their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press, religion, assembly, and petition. 

1. The teacher’s conduct should be sub- 
ject only to such controls as are applied 
to other responsible citizens. 

2. Teachers should have the privilege 

of presenting all points of view without 

danger of reprisal. Intellectual freedom is 

a public safeguard and constitutes the 

surest guarantee of orderly change and 

progress. 

3. Teachers should have the right to 
organize and support professional and 
other organizations designed to improve 
the profession of teaching in its service 
to schools and school pupils, and to par- 
ticipate in civic and political organizations 
and endeavors. 

4. Teachers should participate in the 
determination of courses of study, the 
selection of textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials, and in the ways and 
means of school organization and of 
school management. 

E. Teachers should have professional se- 
curity. 

1. Teachers should receive salaries that 
will attract and hold in the profession 
men and women of marked ability and 
thorough training. 

2. Teachers should be protected in case 
of disability or old age by means of sound 
retirement systems. 

3. Teachers should be protected by ef- 
fective tenure laws from discharge for 
political, religious, personal, or other un- 
just reasons. 

4. Encouragement should be given to 
the formation of local teacher credit 
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unions as a service organization for the 
profession to provide means for (1) con- 
sistent saving and (2) financial assistance 
to members. 


Organization and Administration 
of Education in American 
Democracy 
I. ORGANIZATION 


A combination of national, state, 
and local support of public schools is 
necessary to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all. The Illi- 
nois Education Association believes 
that : 


A. The Federal Government should study, 
stimulate, and support education in the in- 
terest of the highest type of citizenship. 

1. The Federal Government should dis- 
seminate information on problems of edu- 
cation. 

2. In the light of the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the association opposes Federal 
control over education. 

B. According to the Constitution of the 
state of Illinois, the State Legislature must 
maintain a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools. To this end, the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association advocates that : 

1. The state of Illinois should provide 
for a continuous planning program of 
school district reorganization in order 
that adequate, economical, and efficient 
school administration, supervision, and 
financing may be obtained. 

2. The state of Illinois should have an 
elective board of education to recommend 
general principles for the administration 
and organization of public education in 
Illinois. 

3. The state of Illinois should amend 
its Constitution so as to make it possible 
for the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to be appointed by an elective State 
Board of Education. 

4. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should: 

a) Through research and leadership, 
stimulate local communities to provide 
adequate programs of education 

b) Apply standards and criteria in 
the evaluation of local educational offer- 
ings 

c) Recommend and administer a sys- 
tem of certification of teachers based 
upon high professional standards 

d) Determine minimum standards 
for school sites, buildings, and equip- 
ment 
5. The State should provide ae a sys- 

tem of free schools, beginning with the 
kindergarten and extending through the 
university, with special classes for adults 
and atypical children. Since Illinois is 
primarily an agricultural state, and since 
the probability is that rural areas will be 
the reservoirs of future population, the 
association believes that the improvement 
of rural education deserves special con- 
sideration. 

6. The State should provide for the 
adequate education of teachers. 
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C. The local district should organize and 
administer its school system in conformity 
to recommended and required standards : 

1. Local boards of education should be 
chosen on a non-partisan basis, selected at 
large from the areas which each board is 
to serve. 

2. The local unit of school control 
should be large enough to provide ade- 
quate and efficient administration and su- 
pervision. 

3. The selection, promotion, transfer, 
retention, and dismissal of teachers 
should be on a professional basis. 


II. FINANCE 


Combined liberal support from na- 
tional, state, and local sources is ne- 
cessary to provide a complete pro- 
gram of adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all. The Illinois Education 
Association advocates : 


A. Co-ordination of the taxing policies of 
national, state, and local units of govern- 
ment 

B. Federal assistance to the states and 
territories in the support of education, with 
the understanding that the expenditure of 
such funds and the shaping of educational 
policies shall be matters of state and local 
control 

C. The channeling of all national educa- 
tional services through the United States 
Office of Education 

D. Adequate State support for public 
schools 

E. Freedom from additional limitations 
on total property tax until other means 
of adequate support are provided 

F. Political and fiscal independence for 
boards of education except as the boards are 
directly responsible to the electorate 

G. Research in public finance to the end 
that adequate and equitable sources of rev- 
enues may be obtained 
i A continuing program of public en- 
lightenment regarding taxation and the 
financial needs of the schools 


III. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


To establish better public relations 
for and understanding of public edu- 
cation, the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation advocates : 


A. Greater responsibility by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and board members for the 
promotion of a more effective co-operative 
attitude within the teaching profession and 
among school patrons and citizens gener- 
ally 

B. Explanation and _ interpretation to 
teachers of the purposes, programs, and ac- 
tivities of the Divisional, state, and national 
organizations 

C. Continuous programs to interpret to 
the communities the aims, practices, and 
achievements of the schools and of the pro- 
fession of education 


D. Continued co-operation with all or- 
ganizations interested in and working for 
the betterment of public education 
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RESOLUTIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE War.—The 


Illinois Education Association be- 
lieves that it is the duty of the schools 
to continue to work vigorously in the 
prosecution of the war to a successful 
conclusion and to participate in laying 
the foundations for an equitable, last- 
ing peace. 

The association recommends that 
high standards of teaching and edu- 
cational service be maintained on 
each level of instruction, since the 
stress of war demands physical fit- 
ness, technical perfection, emotional 
stability, high morale, worthy charac- 
ter, and civic competence. 

EDUCATION AND THE Peace.—The 
Illinois Education Association sup- 
ports the effort of the National Edu- 
cation Association to secure represen- 
tation of education at the peace 
conference at the end of the war and 
other peace conferences thereafter, 
and pledges assistance in the preser- 
vation of peace after the war. 

The association pledges its assist- 
ance toward the establishment of 
official international agencies and 
services designed to preserve peace 
among the nations of the world. 

It believes that steps should be 
taken at once to perfect a permanent 
organization of the nations of the 
world for the establishment and main- 
tenance of world peace. It believes 
that the essentials of such a lasting 
peace organization include: a council 
to study international problems and 
to secure the adoption of laws govern- 
ing the conduct of nations in their 
relation with one another, a court to 
adjudicate disputes between nations, 
and an international police force to 
insure international law and order. It 
believes that education has an impor- 
tant part to play in bringing about 
such an organization. 

EpucCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
YoutH IN WartimMe.—The Illinois 
Education Association believes that 
while youth of school age can aid in 
meeting the manpower needs in areas 
of acute labor shortage, the first ob- 
ligation of youth is to prepare for 
greater future service to the Nation 
through continued education. 

The Illinois Education Association 
believes that business and industry 
should follow a reasonable work pro- 
gram for youth. The association be- 
lieves that great care should be taken 
that the employment of youth does 
not result in the lowering of scholastic 
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standards, in the permanent curtail- 
ment of formal schooling, or in injury 
to the health of youth. 

The association believes that con- 
tinued education of youth and exten- 
sion of school, and other educational, 
social, recreational, guidance, and 
placement services to the youth of the 
community constitute an excellent 
means of preventing and combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

The association calls upon the offi- 
cials of the state of Illinois to enforce 
the Child Labor Laws and hereby re- 
quests the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Education Association to take 
necessary steps toward placing this 
resolution and the problems it in- 
volves before the appropriate officials 
of the State- Government. 

EguaL Ricuts.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association advocates, as a log- 
ical extension of the principles of de- 
mocracy, that men and women teach- 
e:s shall have equal status within 
their profession throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

Whereas the payment of a poll tax 
as a requirement for an elector is not 
consistent with democratic govern- 
ment, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion favors the enactment of legisla- 
tion which provides for the abolish- 
ment of the poll tax as a requirement 
for voting in national elections and 
requests its Executive Secretary to 
solicit the support of our Congress- 
men for such legislation. 
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PROFESSIONAL NeEEpDs.—The [IlIli- 
nois Education Association commends 
the school authorities for their efforts 
to make salary adjustments necessary 
to meet increased cost. of living and 
urges the extension of this policy, as 
well as adoption of fair and adequate 
salary schedules, in order to secure 
and retain capable teachers and to 
maintain a high level of efficiency in 
the public schools of Illinois. It op- 
poses any reductions in salaries such 
as those imposed recently on the 
teachers of the Chicago public col- 
leges. 

The association approves the issu- 
ance of emergency teaching certifi- 
cates only after all available qualified 
and regularly certified teachers have 
been employed. 

SoctaL Security.—Although the 
Illinois Education Association is 
aware of the social advantages of the 
general extension of the Social Secur- 
ity system and is in sympathy with 
its objectives, the association is op- 
posed to any legislation which would 
substitute the present Social Security 
program for the Illinois Teachers Re- 
tirement System. 

RETIREMENT PROTECTION FOR NoN- 
TEACHING SCHOOL EMPLOYEES.—The 
Illinois Education Association recom- 
mends the inauguration of retirement 
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provisions for non-teaching school 
employees. 

INFLATION.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association recognizes the dan- 
gers of inflation to our national econ- 
omy, to the successful prosecution of 
the war, and to the effective continu- 
ance of public education, and accord- 
ingly supports all worthy efforts de- 
signed to thwart inflationary tenden- 
cies. 

The Illinois Education Association 
favors the payment of subsidies to aid 
in keeping down the cost of food and 
requests its Executive Secretary to 
solicit the support of our U. S. Sena- 
tors for the continuation of the sub- 
sidy program. The Illinois Education 
Association recommends that mem- 
bers request their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to support the continuation 
of subsidies. 

Scuoot Lisraries.—The Illinois 
Education Association favors the ex- 
tension of library services in the pub- 
lic schools and urges closer co-opera- 
tion between schools and _ public 
libraries. 

HEALTH Epucation.—The Illinois 
Education Association recommends a 
more nearly complete and education- 
ally sound program of health educa- 
tion in the public schools, and health 
services in the county and local areas. 
The association recommends further 
that sufficient financial aid be supplied 
by the State to fulfill such a program. 
It urges that precautionary measures 
be taken to safeguard the health and 
welfare of our employed youth. 

FepEeRAL Support.—The Illinois 
Education Association favors Federal 
aid to the public schools free from 
Federal control as provided for in 
S. 637 and H.R. 2849 and requests its 
Executive Secretary to solicit the sup- 
port of members of Congress. The 
Illinois Education Association recom- 
mends that members request their 
Senators and Congressmen to support 
Federal aid to the schools. 

REHABILITATION AND EXTENSION 
or Epucation.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association advocates the exten- 
sion of educational programs for and 
the vocational rehabilitation of those 
returning from military service and 
from wartime industry, and of others 
whose regular educational program 
has been interrupted by the emer- 
gence of war. This program should 
be in keeping with the many experi- 
ences of a wartime emergency and it 
should be administered by the public 
school system. 
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Service Recocnition.—tThe IHi- 
nois Education Association pays trib- 
ute to the hundreds of its members 
who are serving the Nation in our 
military forces throughout the world, 
and advocates that local school dis- 
tricts be urged to follow the national 
policy of holding jobs open for the 
returning service men and women. 

The association also salutes the 
youth of the land for their great valor 
and loyalty. 

The association congratulates the 
American citizenry for its unity, will- 
ingness to sacrifice, and fidelity to 
democratic principles under the press- 
ure of war. 

WELFARE Services.—The Repre- 
sentative Assembly expresses its ap- 
preciation to the Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Education Association 
for the establishment of and the devel- 
opment of the Blue Cross, Teacher 
Placement, and Magazine Subscrip- 
tion services, and recommends the 
continuance and expansion of these 
services. 

TexTBooxs.—The President of our 
country has said that books are weap- 
ons. We believe this to be true. Since 
schools already have experienced 
shortages due to publishers’ manufac- 
turing problems which have resulted 
in inferior instruction, we, therefore, 
ask our National Government to take 
all steps necessary to insure an ade- 
quate supply of books and other in- 
structional materials. 

We respectfully request the Board 
of Directors of the Illinois Education 
Association to take the steps neces- 
sary to place this resolution and the 
problems involved before the ap- 
propriate officials of the National 
Government. 

VoTE FOR SERVICEMEN.—The Illi- 
nois Education Association recom- 
mends immediate Federal legislation 
that will provide simple and adequate 
means for United States citizens in 
our armed services to participate in 
national elections. 

APPRECIATION.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association expresses its ap- 
preciation for the fine program of 
educational legislation enacted by the 
Sixty-third General Assembly. The 
association expresses its deep appreci- 
ation and gratitude to all who have 
participated in the program of the 
annual meeting, to the public press and 
radio for their co-operation and sup- 
port, and to the members of committees 
and organizations that contributed 
toward the success of the convention. 
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The association expresses to the 
state officers and staff its gratitude 
for their splendid achievements. It 
furthermore expresses to various 
state-wide organizations and lay lead- 
ers its appreciation and gratitude for 
their splendid co-operation in behalf 
of public education. 


x** 


PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


I. The Public Relations Committee 
recommends the following public re- 
lations goals for 1944: 


A. Continuous program to interpret to 
the communities the aims, practices, achieve- 
ments, and problems of public education, 
and especially the stimulation of effective 
public relations in the local school districts 
of Illinois 

B. Interpretation to our membership and 
to the public in general of the school legis- 
lation proposed for consideration by the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly 

C. Co-operation with the N.E.A. Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, the N.E.A. Legisla- 
tive Commission, the Educational Policies 
Commission, and other national and re- 
gional agencies having for their purposes 
the interpretation of and emphasis upon 
public education 

D. Promotion of greater membership in 
the Illinois Education Association and the 
National Education Association 

E. Continued co-operation between our 
association and other state-wide groups in- 
terested in public education 

F. Promotion of professional relations 
and understanding among the prospective 
and present teachers 

G. Co-operation with others in attacking 
war-related and post-war problems 


II. The Public Relations Commit- 
tee recommends the following activi- 
ties to advance the above named 
goals: 


7. Participation in state and local plan- 
ning and discussion groups 
B. Implementing the Illinois Education 
Association program 
1. The development of a more effective 
Division and county public relations pro- 
gram with adequate appropriations of Di- 
vision funds for the Division public rela- 
tions committees 
2. Illinois Education Association staff 
and officer participation in Division busi- 
ness meetings 
3. The use of Division bulletins and 
ILt1nots Epucation supplements 
4. The use of Ittinors Epucation 
magazine and other publications 
C. Promoting professional relations 
1. Presenting to the teachers of Illinois 
the advantages, privileges, and services 
resulting from membership in the I1linois 
Education Association with emphasis this 
year on the “Ninety Years of Service of 
the Illinois Education Association,” and 
the new placement, hospitalization, and 
magazine services 
a) Production of a sound movie, 
“Ninety Years of Service of the IIli- 
nois Education Association” 
b) Distribution of pamphlets with 
enrollment cards 
c) Announcements and speeches at 
county institutes and other teacher 
meetings 
2. Promotion of professional relations 
conferences in the various colleges and 
universities in Illinois 
3. Encouragement of Future Teacher 
clubs in high schools 


4. Encouragement of Future Teacher 
chapters in teacher-training institutions 

5. Illinois Education Association staff 
and officer presentations before the stu- 
dent bodies of teacher-training institu- 
tions 

6. Development of*interest in the bene- 
fits of the National Education Association 
through the services of the association 
and the benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership in its affiliated groups such as the 
Classroom Teacher and other depart- 
ments 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 142) 
which make it possible for them to ex- 
tend their school services both to chil- 
dren under the present school age and 
to school-age children during after- 
school hours. 

Illinois is one of these states. Thus 
there is gradually being built the legis- 
lative machinery needed to meet the 
trend of extended school services for 
which the public will be asking in be- 
half of their children. 

Many professional and lay groups 
in Illinois are showing commendable 
leadership in this effort to bring about 
state aid for the schooling of these 
under-six children. The Illinois State 
Association for Childhood Education 








VACANCIES: Teochers, Experienced or Be- 


ginners, register with us for 
early placement and good positions at higher 
salaries. Excellent opportunities. 


Write for Application NOW. 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRY G EXCHANGE 


32 W. Randolph St. Dept. J. 
Chicago 1, IIlinois 
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25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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Grand Rapids? or Rockford? or Peoria? * 
A. Presenting education to the public . * 
or Saginaw? or a £P ? 


1. A wider use of local radio stations eet Ae- * Member of N.A.T.A. 


and the preparation by the Illinois Educa- 
‘tion Association headquarters staff of a 
series of radio programs adaptable for 
local use 
2. Continued publication of Study 
Units, reprints to be furnished to civic 
leaders throughout the State 
3. Continuation of present practice re- 
garding newspaper releases, printed book- 
lets, and film strips, and the maintenance 
of Illinois Education Association speak- 
ers’ bureaus within the Divisions 
4. Showing of the Illinois Education 
Association film “Backing Up the Guns” 
in all areas where it has not been shown 
to date 
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in mind continued advancement in the teaching 
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5. Preparation and distribution of helps 
for local public relations programs with 
emphasis upon the use of public relations 
manuals such as Today's Techniques 

6. Development of a program of state- 
wide observance of American Education 
Week 


Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Calendar 
FEBRUARY 


28 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, regional conference. Chicago, 
February 28-March 1, 1944. Palmer 
House and Morrison Hotel will be 
joint headquarters. 


MARCH 


31 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, March 31, 1944. 

31 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. East 
St. Louis, March 31, 1944. 


JULY 
4 National Education Association, Eighty- 
second annual meeting, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, July 47, 1944. State 
headquarters, Hotel William Penn. 





is well organized through its eight 
teacher and eight student branches to 
work for state support for kindergar- 
tens. The Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers carries such pro- 
vision on its legislative platform. The 
Adult Education Association, the As- 
sociation of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, and the American As- 
sociation of University Women are 
all giving their support to this move- 
ment for state aid to the education of 
children younger than the present 
school age. The Legislative Committee 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
included the following in its report 
which was approved by the Delegate 
Assembly in Chicago, December 29, 
1943. 


We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 

To provide for legal recognition of kin- 
dergartens and junior colleges in the com- 
mon school program and to provide state 
aid therefor. 

The interest of the general public 
in the welfare of its young children is 
becoming aroused. Nursery schools 
and kindergartens are proving their 
social and educational worth because 
they are based on sound principles of 
human development. The avenues of 
adequate financial support on the Fed- 
eral, state, and local levels are open- 
ing for the education of this present 
“preschool” group. We, who are vi- 
tally concerned with the needs of 
young children as they live in a tense 
and tragic present and face a most 
puzzling and serious future, must 
capitalize on all these forces to bring 
about a much more adequate founda- 
tion training for democratic living. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 135) 
ways require freedom from ignorance. . . . 

Speaking to the topic ““Reconstruc- 
tion and Advancement,” Mr. Handlin 
commented on discernible trends as 
follows : 

During the next twenty-five years we 
may expect to see the small school adminis- 
trative units disappear and in their places 
large community units embracing urban, 
suburban, and rural territory. In some in- 
stances the unit may be the county. There 
will be fundamental changes in the organ- 
ization of the school system. The junior 
college will become an integral part of the 
secondary school, and the kindergarten will 
be closely integrated with the early ele- 
mentary grades. No community will be 
without its forum where the people may 
consider the pro’s and con’s of community, 
state and national, and international prob- 
lems. The State will bear a much larger 
proportion of school costs than at -present. 
The Federal Government will also make 
appropriations for general education. . . . 
The new conditions will be a challenge to 
every teacher, to every county, city, state, 
and national official. 

A comprehensive program of edu- 
cational and financial planning by 
educators and legislators, President 
Handlin viewed as a necessity grow- 
ing out of the increasing difficulty in 
obtaining local taxes which stems 
from the enormous demands upon the 
Federal Government to finance the 
war and reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. He urged immediate support of 
H.R. 2849, the Federal school aid bill 
now before the Congress. 

Turning to our post-war responsi- 
bilities as a Nation, Mr. Handlin ex- 
pressed the belief that economically, 
politically, and by virtue of our loca- 
tion, this Nation is competent to as- 
sume a leading place among nations 
that seek to preserve the basic free- 
doms for all peoples of the earth. He 
asked : “Will we be able educationally 
and religiously to meet our responsi- 
bilities ?”” “Educational leaders and 
religious leaders of America,” he 
said, “must be prepared to contribute 
their part at the peace conference.” 


Pre-Induction Training 

Captain Andrew Holt described 
the needs of the Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Program and the information 
services the Army is prepared to give 
to the schools while he emphasized 
the fact that the Army maintains a 
strictly hands-off policy and in no 
sense seeks to dictate programs to 
the schools. 

The needs of the Pre-Induction 
Training Program Captain Holt de- 
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scribed in terms of the needs of an 
individual about to be inducted and 
illustrated with frequent reference to 
actual experience and equipment. 
These needs he said were: 

Some specialized knowledge or skill; a 
knowledge of what the prospective inductee 
will fight for—a love of country; physical 
fitness ; a knowledge of simple mathematics 
—the ability to make simple computations, 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide—and 
to read simple charts and graphs; com- 
munications skill—the ability to read and 
to listen understandingly, to write legibly ; 
orientation as ‘to what he will meet when 
he is inducted into the Army—advance 
knowledge of what is going to happen to 
him at the induction station, the reception 
center, the replacement training center, etc. 

A study of Army jobs made by the 
Pre-Induction Training Branch re- 
veals that 226 different jobs involve a 
knowledge of fundamentals of ma- 
chines; 188 Army jobs involve a 
knowledge of shop work; 150 a 
knowledge of electricity; and_ still 
others, a knowledge of radio, automo- 
tive mechanics, driver education, cler- 
ical procedure, etc. 

The Captain’s ability to present his 
ideas in concrete terms plus his 
evident understanding of the human 
element in the subject with which he 
was dealing made his address most in- 
teresting and informative. 


Note: The proceedings of the fourth gen- 
eral session—the banquet—will be reported 
in the next issue. The transcript of the 
stenographic record of the proceedings is 
available for reference in the headquarters 
office in Springfield. 
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ON 


eachers Have a 
ight to Expect 
hese Efforts from 


Their Senators! 


One man's views on the duties 
the U. S. Senate to 
our children and their Educators 


By DENEEN WATSON 


Republican Candidate U. S. Senator 


Questions of Vital Importance— 
My Program to Solve These Problems— 
—and a way for Teachers to Help! 


owed b 





SHALL WE NEGLECT OUR YOUTH? 











What chance will my boy or girl have in the 
Post War Period without the chance of a good 


education? 





SHALL WE COOPERATE WITH 
OTHER NATIONS IN PRESERVING 
PEACE? 











What will be the value of a good education 
if our youth must sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in another World War? 





PUBLIC EDUCATION 














It is my opinion no one is qualified to hold 
Public Office who does not support without 
reservation our free Public School System. 
The basis of our American form of govern- 


ment is a good education for every child. 
Yet, do you know that in our country— 


1. Thousands of school rooms are being 
closed and many more will be closed for 
lack of teachers and funds to operate 
them. 


2. 200,000 teachers have left teaching since 


Pearl Harbor. 


3. 44,000 teachers in Public Schools are being 


paid less than $600 per School Year. 


4. 50,000 emergency teaching certificates will 


be issued this year. 


5. 40,000,000 persons engaged in Military 


Service or War Work industries must be 
trained for return to other occupations. 


6. The inability of thousands of our youth 


to serve in the military forces because of 
educational deficiencies dictates the neces- 
sity of extending educational services to 
cover the situation in the future. 


7. 25% of our boys 18 and 19 years old are 


physically unfit for Military Service. Most 
such unfitness could have been corrected, 
if corrective measures were started at an 
early age. 
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WORLD PEACE 


Education will play an important role in the 
establishment of World Peace. The United 
States should take the lead in making this 
war the last World War. 





WHAT I CAN DO: 











I pledge my support to legislation which will 
aid in the accomplishment of the following 
program. 

The control and administration of education 
must remain with the local and State Officials, 
but there should be additional Federal aid in 
order to provide every child, regardless of 
place of birth, with the opportunity for a 
good education. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 











1. Equal opportunity for elementary and sec- 
ondary school education for all children. 


2. Expansion of education for children who 
need special types of instruction (handi- 
capped physically, mentally, or socially). 


3. Special training and education for demo- 
bilized soldiers, sailors and war workers, 
who left school before graduation from 
high school or college. 


4. Expansion of adult education, to transfer 
40,000,000 persons engaged in Military 
Service or work in War industries back 
to peace time occupations. 


5. An efficient School-Community health pro- 
gram, to promote and protect the health 
of our children. 


6. Adequate financing of public education to 
the end that well qualified teachers might 
be secured and retained. 
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DENEEN WATSON 


Vote Deneen Watson 
Primary April 11 


Deneen Watson is a candidate for United 
States Senator in the Republican Primary not 
bound or financed by any machine or pres- 
sure group. Born in Elizabethtown, Illinois; 
educated Carbondale Normal University of 
Illinois (A.B. '24—L.B. '27). A friend of edu- 
cation. Assisted educational groups as legal 
aid to the Speaker of Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives (1939) and as Chairman of Gover- 
nor’s Tax Conference (1941). 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 





ACT AT ONCE 


ia vy ~ $ ros should express to 

t eople what expects to su: 

if elected as a representative to United 
States Senate. 
I would like to have this informatien 
go by letter or Radio to every home 
in State of Illinois. 


I am enclosing....... Sippenanees (any ameunt 
not to exceed $1.00) so that this may 
be done. 


I am willing to help organize a grow 
im my community to discuss the needs 
than five voters and explain the needs. 

If you would like to become a mem- 

ber of the Deneen Watson for United 


States Senator Club, sign name and 
address below. 


All names will be held in strict con- 

fidence. 

Deneen Watson for United States 
Senator Club 

Telephone: State 3850, Room 1312 

11 South LaSalle St. 

Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Everyday Science, by Otis W. Caldwell 
and Francis D. Curtis. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 664 pages. Price, $1.96. 

Each of the fourteen units presents a 
major phase of general science. Emphasis 
is given to science in its relations and ap- 
plications to the war, to the development 
of air-consciousness, and to postwar devel- 
opments in science. Such social aspects of 
science as conservation and health are 
stressed. There is a special section on hob- 
bies. 

Before You Fly, Essentials of Aeronau- 
tics, by Pearle Thurber Robinson, Fred- 
eric A. Middleton, George M. Rawlins, 
Jr., and Joseph W. Phillips. Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 


TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 568 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

This text provides the materials for a 
preflight aviation course designed to give 
an over-all view of the field of aviation, 
and to cover a year’s work in the average 
American high school. 


Journalism 


Experiences in Journalism, by John E. 
Mulligan with foreword by Fred L. Kil- 
dow. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 332 
pages. 

This text provides the materials for a high- 
school course designed to give the student 
a better appreciation of the place and func- 
tion of the newspaper in modern life. While 
its aim is non-vocational, it does meet the 
necessity for training a staff to produce the 
school newspaper. Through the experiences 


of such training, wider social purposes are 
achieved. 


Health Education 

Working Together for Health, by Wil- 
liam E. Burkard, Raymond L. Chambers, 
and Frederick W. Maroney. Lyons and 
Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16. Cloth. Illustrated. 373 pages. 

Materials of this health reader for inter- 
mediate grades are organized into five units 
as follows: Healthy Americans; Men 

Against Germs; United We Stand; Be 
Safe Today; the Most Wonderful Factory 
of All. Supplementary materials include 
games, menus for nourishing midday meals, 
weight-height-age, tables, etc. 

First-Aid Training, by Morris Fishbein 
and Leslie W. Irwin. Lyons and Carnahan, 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. Paper. 
Illustrated. 216 pages. 

First-Aid Training is a study-and-prac- 
tice book presented in workbook form. The 
subject matter, organized into fourteen 
units, affords a complete and comprehen- 
sive presentation of the subject. Prepared 
especially for use in the secondary school. 
A Guide for instructors, bound separately, 
is available. 


Miscellaneous 

Fun for Boys and Girls, by Cappy Dick. 
Greenberg: Publisher, 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 182 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

This is a book to show young people how 
to make their own games and toys as well 
as many other practical and useful objects. 
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